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PREFACE 

In preparing this book, we have kept in mind the two major 
advances made in the teaching of English. These are, first, 
the preeminence of the paragraph as the unit of composition ; 
and, second, the conviction that ordered speaking should 
precede studied writing. If the paragraph may be considered 
the discovery of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the primacy of spoken English is the corresponding discovery 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century. It is not merely 
that we talk habitually and write occasionally. A further 
reason is that the best possible preparation for writing on any 
subject is to talk freely on the subject before the pen is taken 
in hand. It is not so much a question of primacy, after all ; 
it is rather a questioA of priority. Speaking should come first. 

But the essentials of analysis cannot be neglected. James 
A. Garfield, a master of both spoken and written English, once 
remarked : "I have taught, more or less, almost every subject 
embraced in the ordinary school or college course, and the 
most fruitful discipline of all for young minds I consider to be 
grammatical analysis." Grammatical analysis is not neg- 
lected in Book Three but it serves as a guide to practical 
everyday speech rather than as an introduction to the philos- 
ophy of language. 

Literature, composition, and grammar should go together. 
To separate them is to deprive literature of its support, com- 
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4 PREFACE 

position of its inspiration, and grammar of its goal. In 
cases of disputed usage, like the subjunctive and the "had 
rather" idiom, the practice of the masters has been substituted 
for the dogmas of the grammarians. , If the pupil learns at the 
outset that the grammarian's duty is to codify, not to legislate, 
he will be saved much idle discussion and wasted effort in the 
years to come. 

It hardly needs to be said that the chapters in this bock 
are not meant as assigned lessons, but they are so arranged as 
to be easily .divisible into lessons by the teacher. Each 
chapter develops a complete topic or a clearly unified phase 
of a topic. 

C. Alphonso Smith, 

United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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THE SMITH-McMURRY 

LANGUAGE SERIES 
Book Three 

PART I 
PARAGRAPHS AND SENTENCES 

CHAPTER I 

THE SINGLE PARAGRAPH 

Julia Peterson, wearied with labor in the cornfield, is sitting 
with her bare feet in a stream and her head leaning against 
the trunk of a tree. Her brother Otto has gone, " whooping 
with uncontrollable delight," to bathe in a neighboring .pond. 

Read aloud now the following passage : 

As she rested, the beauty of the scene came to her. Over her 
the wind moved the leaves. A jay screamed far off, as if answering 
the cries of the boy. A kingfisher crossed and recrossed the stream 
with a dipping sweep of his wings. The river sang with its lips 
to the pebbles. The vast clouds went by majestically far above 
the tree tops, and the snap and buzzing and ringing whir of July 
insects made a ceaseless, slumberous undertone of song solvent 
of all else. The tired girl forgot her work. She began to dream. 
— Hamlin Garland : Main Travelled Roads. 
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We see at once that this is a descriptive passage because it 
describes. It is.made up of eight groups of words, each group 
beginning with a capital letter. We see, too, that each group, 
while expressing a distinct thought of its own, helps to develop 
the topic of the whole passage. The topic is "The Beauty of 
the Scene. ,, The entire passage is a paragraph. Each group 
of words that helps to develop the topic is a sentence. The 
art of writing is the art of building and joining paragraphs. 
But before we can build a paragraph we must know the topic 
around which it is to be built. The topic of a paragraph may 
be compared to the core of an apple. 

A paragraph is a group of sentences developing a 
single topic. 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

QUESTIONS 

i. In the paragraph quoted on page 9, what objects are de- 
scribed as being seen ? 

2. What objects are described as being heard? 

3. Which sentence begins with something seen and ends 
with something heard? 

4. What five words in the first sentence constitute the topic 
of the paragraph? 

EXERCISE 

Write a descriptive paragraph. 

Read also this paragraph : 
The messenger dogs are used in place of men, and are called to 
work over the fighting zone where men as messengers would be 
in constant danger from enemy fire. Their value lies, not merely 
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in saving the lives of men, but in carrying messages much more 
swiftly than men could do over the same ground. There is also 
less risk of the loss of the message by the death or injury of the mes- 
senger. A dog can creep or run in almost complete safety where a 
man would be hit, and the lives of many men in the firing line may 
be saved by a message carried by a dog to a point two or three miles 

behind. 

— Adapted from The New York Times. 

You may call the topic of this paragraph "Dogs in Khaki, " 
or "Dogs as Messengers in War," or "The Value of Messenger 
Dogs in War," or "Where Dogs Are Better than Men." Per- 
haps you can suggest a still better way of writing the topic. 
The important thing is to read the paragraph very carefully 
and then hold your topic close to the paragraph, as you hold 
a magnet close to iron filings. Just as the bits of iron leap to 
the magnet, so the sentences will seem to leap to your topic 
and group themselves around it ; but not unless your topic is 
well chosen and well worded. 

QUESTIONS 

i. How many sentences are there in the paragraph about 
the dogs ? 

2. In what two w r ays are dogs superior to men as messen- 
gers in battle? 

3. Can you give one big reason why men are superior to 
dogs as messengers ? 

EXERCISE 

Write on the board the topics of the two paragraphs that we 
have studied and, with books closed, see how well you can 
build each paragraph around its topic. Do it first by talking, 
then by writing. 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW TO INDICATE PARAGRAPHS 

Indent the first word of every paragraph; that is, begin 
it about half an inch to the right of the left margin. In writ- 
ing out a conversation, start a new paragraph whenever one 
person stops talking and another begins, as : 

a, S^jeMAtivvnxvn,/ ' &:vicL yyvy L(yu£; " a,vicL y&t c/ clwv alv-&w 
to wyuL&iqZcw&scL yo-it, av& a, d'eoteAwuvn,." 

CC Q/hcuiow- &vooa>&cL tk& ea/fctosis'vu' & (ae,&. 

" /lf&n^&io-vtk, vyisif jCo-vci," jo-lni $tvwl wfctC&d iv-lUi 
iniat beAs&wuyny, U J~ c^yyv an, (Iwv&bV&cwi, t/v& ^ym^uxtviot oi 
tk & k&asiAZLVui 771i&is ?1 / la,n / yi&va> I ' ' 

" (Lvi& ViiAtcj J' It w-cbvuwit, bcxjutoslru/ ' wiUL kU, 
LcyuloAi/Jb, "that i/o-ti, av& cv wit." 

— Winston Churchill: Richard Carvel. 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, "Where's 
Nicholas Vedder?" There was a silence for a little while, when 
an old man replied, in a thin, piping voice: " Nicholas Vedder! 
why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all about 
him, but that's rotten and gone too." 

"Where's Brom Dutcher?" 

"Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
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some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point — others 
•say he was drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony's Nose. I 
don't know — he never came back again." 

"Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 

"He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia general, and 
is now in Congress." 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in his 

home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. 

Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous lapses 

of time, and of matters which he could not understand : war — 

Congress — Stony Point ; he had no courage to ask after any more 

friends, but cried out in despair, "Does nobody here know Rip Van 

Winkle?" 

— Washington Irving: Rip Van Winkk. 

One of these selections is written in script, the other in 
ordinary print. Which has the deeper indention? Remem- 
ber, then, that the half-inch rule applies to notes, letters, 
and compositions, to everything that you may be asked to 
write; it does not apply to printed matter. The printed 
paragraph is indented, but much less than the written para- 
graph. 

Notice, too, that when a quoted sentence ends with an 
exclamation point or with an interrogation point, the quota- 
tion marks are put after the points, not before them. 

You will often have occasion in a paragraph to quote 
directly and also indirectly ; that is, to use the exact words 
of the speaker and again to make slight changes in his words. 
Here are examples: 

1. "I am not afraid," said the soldier. 

2. The soldier said that he was not afraid. 
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3. "What did you say?" he asked me. > 

4. He asked me what I said. 

In sentences 1 and 3 the direct language of the speaker is 
quoted ; in sentences 2 and 4 the language of the speaker is 
reported indirectly. Sentences 1 and 3 are examples of 
direct quotation; 2 and 4, of indirect quotation. 

Do not use quotation marks in indirect quotations. 

EXERCISES 
I 

In the fifth paragraph of the selection from Richard Carvel^ 
change the direct quotation into an indirect quotation. 
Begin : 

John Paul replied with vast ceremony that henceforth — 

II 

Do the same for the first sentence from Rip Van Winkle. 

Ill 

James Parker, aged 14, fell from a tree in the yard and was 
picked up unconscious. His brother John, aged 16, ran at once for 
a doctor. The doctor took John into his buggy and drove to Mr. 
Parker's. 

Write out the conversation between John and the doctor 
as they drove along. Head your composition "A Conversa- 
tion," but do not inclose the title in quotation marks. Do 
not use " said " and " asked " too often ; vary them with 
" began," " inquired," " demanded," " replied," " explained." 
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CHAPTER III 
HOW TO JOIN PARAGRAPHS 

We have learned something about the single paragraph 
and something ' about the indication of paragraphs. But 
in our first lesson it was said that the art of writing is the 
art of building and joining paragraphs. We must now learn 
how to build several paragraphs and how to join them into 
a composition. A composition, however long, is nothing 
but a succession of paragraphs. If a composition be com- 
pared to a chain, each link is a paragraph. If you learn 
how to make a short chain, you learn at the same time how 
to make a long one. The process is the same. It is like 
counting. Wheu you have learned to count a hundred, you 
can count a billion if you live long enough. 

The following paragraphs are from the diary of a brave 
French schoolteacher whose schoolroom was bombarded 
during the great war. The school was in Rheims, noted for 
the wonderful cathedral which now lies in ruins. 

The story is very well told. The incidents are interesting 
and the brave teacher keeps herself in the background, 
letting the events speak for themselves. The children act 
naturally ; they were scared, of course, but there was not a 
coward among them. I like the way the writer begins and 
the way she ends her story. She begins at the beginning 
and stops at the end ; that is, there is no long introduction, 
telling what took place several days before, and there is no 
long conclusion, beating out the lesson of it. The two most 
important parts of a composition are the beginning and the 
end. 
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The paragraphs are neither too long nor too many. They 
are also well joined because the writer follows the natural 
order. There is always a natural order whether you are 
narrating something, as here, or whether you are describing 
a tree or house or horse. Don't jump from one point to 
another. Choose your direction and keep to it. Determine 
first how you are going to begin and how you are going to 
end; then pick out the main points and make paragraph 
topics of them. Now join them as simply, as naturally, 
as correctly as you can, and you will have a real and readable 
composition. 

FIVE SCHOOL DAYS IN BOMBARDED RHEIMS 

School opens to-day after being closed on account of infantile 
paralysis. A number of mothers with children of all ages from 
School Opens f° ur to twelve were on hand early in the morning, 
in the Cellar Some of the children were dressed up as they used to 
be on opening day. All were clean and neat. They seemed glad 
to be at school again after such a long holiday. We went into the 
cellar, where the sessions are to be held. The children were exam- 
ined rapidly, and divided into three classes. There were 174 
present. 

How strange it was that first day in the cellar less than two 
miles from the battle front! From time to time shells passed 
whistling over our heads, and in the distance always 
the deep, low rumble of the guns. Supplied with 
copy books of all sorts, and old books with many pages missing, 
the children set to work. It was a beautiful day. The soft 
beams of the sun shone through the ventilator at one side of the 
cellar. Kerosene lamps lighted the dark corners. I thought 
sadly of our rooms above, so large and pretty and so healthy with 
floods of light pouring in. 
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There were more children present to-day. It has been a terrible 
day. For an hour and a half, at noon, the city was bombarded. 
A Noonday It nac * been ver y quiet during the morning. Sud- 

Bombardment denly there came the whining of a shell, followed by 
a terrific explosion. Shells seemed to fall on every side ; one fell 
in the school garden. We sat huddled together in the center of 
the cellar. About half-past one everything was quiet again. 
We went upstairs and learned that about fifty shells had fallen 
within a very short distance. Some people were hurt, but no one 
was killed. 

This morning, about a quarter to nine, I had nearly reached 
the school when a shell whistled and fell not far away. The 
A Morning children were playing in the garden. I called all 

Bombardment w ho W ere there and we went quickly down into the 
cellar. The teachers and more children came running in, all out 
of breath. The shells kept falling in the square near by. How- 
ever, we had our lessons. I was. thankful when the day was 
over. 

The government has sent gas masks for the children. We 
spent the greater part of the morning in learning how to put them 
on quickly and correctly. The children are de- 
lighted. They have seen masks hanging from the 
soldiers' belts. Surely these cannot be for them ! 

We had 255 pupils present to-day. School began at half-past 
eight. This day will remain as one of the most memorable in all 
Bombardment tne dreadful time through which we are passing. 
Close By j was having a lesson in oral arithmetic when one 

of the teachers who had remained upstairs came rushing down 
the stairway crying, "The bombardment is close by !" 

"See that all the children are in the cellar," I replied. I was not 
greatly excited because we have had so many bombardments which 
have not reached the school. 

But suddenly a terrific noise deafens us : two shells have fallen 
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in a house near by! The little ones began to tremble and cry. 
The School- Then came a tremendous crash right over our heads, 
house Bom- and the noise of shattered glass. A shell has fallen 
barded Qn t ^ e DU jici m g ! The little children are terrified and 

begin to shriek, but the bigger ones comfort them, and try to quiet 
them. We gather close together. By and by when they see that 
they are safe they become quiet. A few little girls keep on sobbing. 
"You must not cry any more," I say; "you are safe now." But 
holding me by the hand, one says, " Mamma will be killed ; she 
has no cellar." And another sobbed, "Papa is working in the 
square. He will not have time to run." We try to assure them, 
and gradually the sobbing ceases. 

The bombardment lasted two hours. It seemed very long to 
us. But the children soon lost their fears. So far as they were 
After the concerned the bombardment had come as a surprise ; 

Bombardment ft ended by amusing them. They were soon asking 
to go upstairs to see what had happened. At last about twenty 
minutes past two all is quiet; I decide to dismiss the children. 
They are to start in groups, five minutes apart, and go as quickly 
as possible through the streets ; if they hear the hissing of a shell 
they are to lie flat on the ground. The children are quite calm, 
but they realize the seriousness of the situation. At the door 
we found a number of parents hurrying to get their children. 
Sending the older children by themselves, I start off with the little 
ones. 

French Chil- ^ ut ^ ev nave Deen Drave > the children, very 

dren Worthy .of brave, following the example of their fathers in the 

heir Fathers trenches. With such children France cannot perish. 

— Adapted from an article by N. Forsant in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Before attempting to answer the questions on page 19, read 
the selection once more as a whole ; then read it with special 
attention to the paragraph topics. 
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QUESTIONS 

i. How many, paragraphs are there in this selection? 

2. Which little paragraph hardly has a topic but was made 
necessary because one person stopped talking and another began ? 

3. What sort of teacher do you think this was? Why? 

4. How does she begin the selection? How does she close it? 

5. What is the best order to follow in a composition? Show 
that this order is followed here. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Tell the contents of the next to the last paragraph. 

II 

Write a paragraph on " The Schoolhouse Bombarded." 

CHAPTER IV 
PARAGRAPHS AND POETRY 

Paragraphs 'are usually thought to belong only to prose. 
But since we think in paragraphs and talk in paragraphs 
and write in paragraphs, there must be something in poetry 
corresponding to paragraphs. Of course there is no indention 
in poetry, but there is usually a division into stanzas, and 
each of these stanzas often has a separate and distinct sub- 
ject. When this is the case, each stanza is really a para- 
graph in disguise. 

Whenever you have read a poem through, go over it again 
by stanzas. See if you can find stanza topics corresponding 
to paragraph topics in prose. 
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Try these poems : " 



Over the sea they go with a smile, 

Never a thought of fear ! 
While fond hearts follow them, mile by mile, 

Blessing, and prayer, and tear. 

Into the camp they go with a smile 

And a friendly helping hand, 
And a bit of a song, in soldier style, 

To hearten the waiting band. 

Into the trench they go with a smile, 

Like the warmth of an unseen light, 
With whispered story or jest to wile 

The weary watch of the night. 

Into the fight they go with the smile 

Of a courage half divine, 
Whether they march in rank and file 

Or ride at the head of the line. 

Always smiling, come good or ill ! 

In the battle's smoke and noise, 
Facing death — they are smiling still, 

Our glorious Yankee Boys ! 

— Madeline Bridges: The Yankee Smile. 

II 

What is the gift we have given thee, Sister? 

What is the trust we have laid in thy hand? 
Hearts of our bravest, our best, and our dearest, 

Blood of our blood, we have sown in thy land. 
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What for all time will the harvest be, Sister ? 

What will spring up from the seed that is sown ? 
Freedom and peace and goodwill among Nations, 

Love that will bind us with love all our own. 

— Frederick George Scott : To France. 

EXERCISES 
I 

In what line do you find the topic of each stanza of these 
poems? 

II 
Show how each stanza is built around its topic. 

Ill 

Explain how the two questions in the first stanza of To 
France are really only one question. Do the same for the 
second stanza. 

IV 

Show how the topics in each stanza of the two poems follow 
a natural order. Change the order and note the difference. 

CHAPTER V 

•FINDING PARAGRAPH TOPICS 

In all the preceding chapters, except the last, the para- 
graph topics have been written out for you; but it will be 
a better training for you if you will think out and write out 
the topics for yourselves. Here are two selections, each 
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of which seems to me a little masterpiece. The paragraphs 
are well built, each seeming to enfold its topic as a peach 
enfolds its seed or a walnut its kernel. In the first paragraph 
studied in this book, the exact words of the topic were found 
in the first sentence. There is of course no rule to be followed. 
The exact words may not occur anywhere in the paragraph. 
If they do, use them at once ; if they do not, express the sub- 
ject in your own way. 



Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that in every one of us there 
are two persons. First, there is yourself, and then there is the 
Other Fellow! Now, one of these is all the time doing things, 
and the other sits inside and tells what he thinks about the per- 
formance. Thus, I do so-and-so; but the Other Fellow sits in 
judgment on me all the time. 

I may tell a lie, and do it so cleverly that the people may think 
that I have done or said a great or good thing; and they may 
shout my praises far and wide. But the Other Fellow sits inside, 
and says, "You lie! you're a sneak, and you know it!" I tell 
him to shut up, to hear what the people say about me ; but he 
only continues to repeat over and over again, "You lie! you lie! 
You're a sneak, and you know it !" . 

Or, again, I may do a really noble deed, but perhaps be mis- 
understood by the public, who may persecute me and say all man- 
ner of evil against me, falsely ; but the Other Fellow will sit inside 
and say, "Never mind, old boy ! It's all right ! stand by !" 

And I would rather hear the "well done" of the Other Fellow 
than the shouts of praise of the whole world; while I would a 
thousand times rather that the people should shout and hiss them- 
selves hoarse with rage and envy, than that the Other Fellow should 
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sit inside and say, " You lie ! you lie ! You're a sneak, and you know 
it!" 

— William Hawley Smith : The Other Fellow. 



The following address on Margins, admirable alike in 
thought and expression, was delivered by James A. Garfield 
as a chapel talk before the students of Hiram College : 

I was thinking, young ladies and gentlemen, as I sat here this 
morning, that life is almost wholly made up of margins. The 
bulk itself of almost anything is not what tells ; that exists anyway. 
That is expected. That is not what gives the profit or makes 
the distinguishing difference. The grocer cares little for the 
great bulk of the price of his tea. It is the few cents between the 
cost and the selling price, which he calls the "margin," that par- 
ticularly interests him. "Is this to be great or small?" is the 
thing of importance. Millions of dollars change hands in our 
great marts of trade just on the question of margins. This same 
thing is all-important in the subject of thought. One mind is 
not greater than another, perhaps, in the great bulk of its contents ; 
but its margin is greater, that's all. I may know just as much as 
you do about the general details of a subject, but you can go just 
a little farther than I can. You have a greater margin than I. 
You can tell me of some single thought just beyond where I have 
gone. Your margin has got me. I must succumb to your supe- 
riority. 

A good way to carry out the. same idea, and better illustrate 
it, is by globes. Did you ever see globes whose only difference 
was that one had half an inch larger diameter than the other? 
This larger one, although there is so little difference, will entirely 
inclose the other, and have a quarter of an inch in every direction 
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to spare besides. Let these globes be minds, with a living prin- 
ciple of some kind at their centers, which throws out its little 
tentacle-like arms in every direction as radii to explore for knowl- 
edge. The one goes a certain distance and stops. It can reach 
no farther. It has come to a standstill. It has reached its maxi- 
mum of knowledge in that direction. The other sends its arms 
out, and can reach just a quarter of an inch farther. So far as 
the first mind is able to tell, the other has gone infinitely farther 
than it can reach. It goes out to its farthest limit and must stop ; 
the other tells him things he did not know before. Many minds 
you may consider wonderful in their capacity. They may be able 
to go only a quarter of an inch beyond you. What an incentive 
this should be for any young man to work, to make this margin 
as great as, if not greater than, the margin of his fellows. 

I recall a good illustration of this when I was at college. A 
certain young man was leading the class in Latin. I thought I 
was studying hard. I couldn't see how he got the start of us all 
so. 'To us he seemed to have an infinite knowledge. He knew 
more than we did. Finally, one day, I asked him when he learned 
his Latin lesson. "At night," he replied. I learned mine at the 
same time. His window was not far from mine, and I could see 
him from my own. I had finished my lesson the next night as 
well as usual, and, feeling sleepy/ was about to go to bed. I hap- 
pened to saunter to my window, and there I saw my classmate 
still bending diligently over his book. "There's where he gets 
the margin on me," I thought. " But he shall not have it for once," 
I resolved. " I will study just a little longer to-night than he does." 
So I took my books again, and, opening to the lesson, went to work 
with renewed vigor. I watched for the light to go out in my class- 
mate's room. In fifteen minutes it was all dark. "There is his 
margin, " I thought. It was fifteen minutes more time. It was 
hunting out fifteen minutes more of rules and root-derivatives. 
How often, when a lesson is well prepared, just five minutes spent 
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in perfecting it will make one the best in the class. The margin 
in such a case as that is very small, but it is all-important. The 
world is made up of little things. 

— James A. Garfield: Margins. 

QUESTIONS 

i. Who is the Other Fellow? 

2. What two kinds of actions does he pass judgment on? 

3. In the second selection what is meant by "the margin"? 

4. What two illustrations are given? 

EXERCISES 
I 

Write out in your own words the topics of the paragraphs 
in the first selection. 

.II 
Find the topic of the last paragraph in the second selection. 



CHAPTER VI 

PLANNING A COMPOSITION BY PARAGRAPH TOPICS 

Never begin to write a composition until you have planned 
the whole. It may be a very brief outline, but without an 
outline of some sort you will not know how to start or how 
to stop. The same is true of speeches. However short 
your speech may be, if you have decided on your beginning 
and your main " points " and your ending, you can hardly 
help making a good talk. If you fail, it will probably be 
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because you have forgotten your outline and not because 
your outline is defective. Even* a poor outline is better than 
none at all. 

Take care not to select too big a subject for your composi- 
tion. Even if you select a big subject at first, you will find 
that it will begin to break into parts when you fix your mind 
steadily upon it. N Take one of these parts for the subject 
of your composition and begin at once to block it out into 
paragraph topics. The following subjects, for example, are 
too broad to be treated in a brief composition : 



i. Hunting 


7- 


Moving Pictures 


2. Swimming 


8. 


The Birds I Know 


3. Indians 


9- 


A Sketch of My Life 


4. Games 


10. 


Baseball 


5. The Automobile 


11. 


Americanisih 


6. Gardening 


12. 


Courage 


I should suggest instead : 






1. A Day's Hunt 


9. 


The First Thing I Remem- 


2. How I Learned to Swim 




ber 


3. An Indian's Face 


10. 


How to Choose a Good 


4. Some Indoor Games 




Bat 


5. An Automobile Accident 


11. 


An Incident That Showed 


6. My Experience as a Gar- 




the American Spirit 


dener 


12. 


An Example of Real Cour- 


7. The Best Movie I Ever Saw 




age 


8. My Favorite Bird 







Having chosen your subject, you are now ready to think 
through it and to jot down the paragraph topics that occur 
to you. The process is the same whether you are going to 
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speak or to write. The outline of our first subject will 
probably be somewhat like this: 

A Day's Hunt 

1. How I longed for the day to come. 

2. The start. 

3. My companions. 

4. Our dogs. 

5. The first game. 

6. A bad shot. 

7. A shower. 

8. Our lunch. 

9. An accident. 

10. Something funny. 

11. What we killed. 

12. Our return. 

EXERCISES 



Select any three of the preceding subjects except the first 
and jot down three paragraph topics for each. 

II 

Write on the board two of these subjects with the para- 
graph topics under each. Talk about them, using the para- 
graph topics as " points." 

Ill 

Write a composition of three paragraphs on the third 
selected subject. 
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CHAPTER VII 
KINDS OF SENTENCES 

Write on the board a sentence that states or declares 
something about The Other Fellow (Chapter V). Your 
sentence is a declarative sentence. What punctuation mark 
should follow a declarative sentence? 

Write on the board a sentence which asks a question about 
Margins (Chapter V). You have written an interrogative 
sentence. What have you called the mark placed after 
questions? A question mark is also called an interrogation 
point. 

Write on the board one of the ccmmands that the teacher 
gave in Five School Days' in Bombarded Rheims (Chapter III). 
You have written an imperative sentence. What punctua- 
tion mark should follow an imperative sentence? 

Write on the board a sentence expressing strong feeling 
from Richard Carvel (Chapter II). You have written an 
exclamation or an exclamatory sentence. What mark should 
follow an exclamatory sentence? 

You have on the board four kinds of sentences. What does 
each one do? What is each one called? 

A sentence that states or declares something is a 
declarative sentence. 

A sentence that asks a question is an interrogative 
sentence. 

A sentence that expresses a command or a request is 
an imperative sentence. 

A sentence that expresses strong feeling is an exclama- 
tory sentence. 
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EXERCISES 
I 

Each of you may bring to class two declarative sentences ; 
two interrogative sentences; two imperative sentences; 
two exclamatory sentences. Be careful to use the correct 
marks of punctuation after each. 

II 

Copy the four questions asked by Rip in the selection from 
Rip Van Winkle (Chapter II). 

Ill 

What commands or requests do you find in the three 
exercises in Chapter II? 

IV 

What sentences expressing strong feeling and followed by 
an exclamation point do you find in The Other Fellow (Chapter 
V)? 

V 

How are quotation marks written at the end of inter- 
rogative and exclamatory sentences? Find examples. 

CHAPTER VIII 

PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation is of service both in the paragraph and in 
the sentence. It separates sentences in the paragraph, and 
single words or groups of words in the sentence. Punctua- 
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tion does for the eye what the voice does for the ear. It is 
best learned by examples, not by elaborate rules. 

The period i^ used (a) after every assertive sentence not 
closely connected with what follows and (b) after initials 
and other abbreviations, as: 

(a) The new Soi^th is enamored of her new work. Her soul is 
stirred with the breath of a new life. The light of a grander day 
is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling with the consciousness 
of a growing power and prosperity. 

— Henry W. Grady : The New South. 

(b) The Hon. M. B. Castle lived in Sandwich, 111. 

Every sentence following a : period should begin with a 
capital letter. 

The colon is used after " thus," " as follows," and expres- 
sions of similar meaning. It denotes expectation, as : 

i. The Declaration of Independence begins as follows : "When 
in the course of human events," etc. 

2. The marks of punctuation are these: the period, the colon, 
etc. 

The semicolon is used (a) between sentences closely con- 
nected in a paragraph, and (b) before " and " or " but " 
in sentences already subdivided by commas, as : 

(a) i. Reunited — one country again and one country for- 
ever! Proclaim it from the press and pulpit; teach it in the 
schools ; write it across the skies. The world sees and feels it. 

— William McKinley: Our Country. 

2. Think of the importance of friendship in the education of 
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men. It will make a man honest ; it will make him a hero ; it 
will majke him a saint. It is the state of the just dealing with the 
just, the magnanimous with the magnanimous, the sincere with 
the sincere, man with man. 

— Thoreau : A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. 

3. -The majority of people have not learned this secret; they 

read for information or for refreshment; they do not read for 

enrichment. 

— Mabie: Books and Culture. 

(b) i. Liberty always carries with it a certain license, the 
overflow of its powerful current ; and liberty is the prime charac- 
teristic of an age of expansion. 

— Mabie : Short Studies in Literature. 

2. Cattle, jewels, and plate were sold as long as they lasted 
to meet the piled-up taxes; but in time there was nothing left 
to sell, and the plantation began to go. 

— Page : Red Rock. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Justify the four periods in the first paragraph of this chapter. 

II 

Write three sentences with the colon following "thus," 
" in these words," " as follows." 

Ill 

Write three short sentences like the three " It will " sen- 
tences in the selection from Thoreau. You might tell what 
athletics or good reading will do for a person. Use the 
semicolon properly. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PUNCTUATION (Continued) 

The comma belongs distinctively to the sentence. It is 
used to separate words or groups of words which are closely 
related, and thus helps one to understand a sentence. It 
also indicates a slight pause in the reading, as : 

i. Lord Chatham thought that ships could be got ready, 
but Lord Anson thought otherwise. 

2. Sidney Lanier, who was born in Macon, Georgia, February 
3, 1842, died in Lynn, Polk County, North Carolina, September 7, 
1881. 

3. Gordon, the hero of the African campaign, was an earnest 
Christian. 

4. Unless public opinion supports the law, it will be of no 
avail. 

5. Mr. President, there is but one thing to be done. 

6. Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 

7. "I see him," said Rebecca. 

8. That is not, however, what I mean. 

9. This has been a hot, dry, dusty day. 

10. "The newspapers of the country," said he, "have not re- 
ported me correctly." 

11. Sheridan, Sherman, and Grant were Federal generals. 

In sentences like the last, it was once customary to omit 
the comma before "and," "or," "nor" ; but to-day the 
most careful writers do not omit it. Of course, if the series 
contains but two members — " Sheridan and Sherman were 
Federal generals " — no comma is used. 
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The dash is used chiefly to denote a break in the sense, as : 

1. The night was stormy and — but first let me tell where we 
were. 

2. Pessimists declare — and not altogether without reason — 
that the art of conversation is among the lost arts. 

The interrogation point is used after every question, as ; 

1. Who said so? 

2. "Where was it found?" asked the judge. 

When several questions follow one another in a series, it 
is best to begin only the first with a capital, as : 

When did you see him? where? in what company? 

The exclamation point is used (a) after every exclamatory 
sentence, and may be used instead of the comma (b) after 
oh, ah, alas, etc., as: 

(a) How beautiful the sky looks ! 

(b) Alas ! our hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

Quotation marks are used (a) at the beginning and at the 
close of a direct quotation. They are used also (b) to set 
off the two parts of a divided quotation and may be used 
(c) instead of italics in writing the names of books, magazines, 
and newspapers, as : 

(a) "I would rather be right than president," said Clay. 

(b) "I would rather be right," said Clay, "than president." 

(c) I looked through several copies of "The New York 
Times" and of "Harper's Monthly" to find a criticism of "The 
Jungle Books." 
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The only safe rule for punctuation is to cultivate the habit 
of observing closely what you read. 

EXERCISE 

Explain the quotation marks, the exclamation points, 
and the interrogation points in this extract from a famous 
novel : 

"I see him," said Rebecca. "He leads a body of men close 
under the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull down the piles, 
and palisades ; they hew down the barriers with axes. They have 
made a breach in the barriers ! they rush in ! they are thrust back ! 
Front de Bceuf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic form above 
the press. They throng again to the breach, and the pass is dis- 
puted, hand to hand, and man to man. Front de Bceuf and the 
Black Knight fight hand to hand in the breach, amid the roar of 
their followers, who watch the progress of the strife. Heaven 
strike with the cause of the oppressed and of the captive!" She 
then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, "He is down! he is 
down!" 

"Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe. 

"The Black Knight," answered Rebecca faintly ; then instantly 
again shouted with joyful eagerness, "But no! but no! he is on 
foot again, and fights as if there were twenty men's strength in his 
single arm." _ Walter ^^ . Ivanhoe 

CHAPTER X 

REVIEW 

i. What is a paragraph? a sentence? 
2. What is the difference between direct and indirect 
quotations? 
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3. When is a stanza a paragraph in disguise? 

4. What three things should one do before making a speech ? 

5. Name and define the four kinds of sentences. 

6. Name the eight marks of punctuation. 

7. Write eight sentences, each illustrating a different mark 
of punctuation. 

8. What is the only safe rule for punctuation? 



CHAPTER XI 

PARTS OF SPEECH 

All your life you have been learning to classify things. 
You classify books into dictionaries, novels, short stories, 
grammars ; you classify flowers into roses, geraniums, daisies, 
violets; you classify trees into oaks, hickories, cedars, pines; 
you classify animals into horses, cows, dogs, cats ; you classify 
professional men into preachers, teachers, lawyers, doctors. 
These are by no means all of the classes into which we might 
divide books, flowers, trees, animals, and men; but these 
classes are sufficient to show how quickly the mind detects 
resemblances in groups of things, and makes these resemblances 
the basis of classification. 

Classes of Words. 

When we talk about " the parts of speech," we mean 
nothing more than the classes into which words are divided 
according to what they do in the sentence. When we divided 
men into preachers, teachers, lawyers, and doctors, we were 
classifying them according to what they do : preachers are 
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those who preach ; teachers are those who teach ; and law- 
yers are those who practise law. In the same way we classify 
the words of a sentence into parts of speech : a noun is a 
word that does a certain thing in the sentence; a verb is 
a word that does an entirely different thing in the sentence ; 
and so for all the other parts of speech. Though there are 
more than four hundred thousand words in the English lan- 
guage, they fall into only eight groups or families when classi- 
fied according to what they do in the sentence. These 
groups are nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. You have 
been using all of these eight parts of speech ever since you 
began to talk and, if you have finished Book Two of this series, 
you have learned also their definitions. These two lessons, 
then, are only a review with added examples and explanations. 

The parts of speech are the divisions into which 
words fall when grouped according to what they do in 
the sentence. 

A noun is the name of anything, as : 

book, multitude, wisdom, Victoria. 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, as : 

I, who?, who, he, it, we, you, each. 

An adjective is a word used to modify (a) a noun and 
(b) sometimes a pronoun, as : 

(a) i. It is a beautiful day. 
2. It was a rare sight. 
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(b) 1. We all have strongly sworn to give him aid. 

— Shakespeare : Richard II. 

2. I speak riot of you all. 

— Gospel of John 13 : 18. 

3. I, sick and pale, clung to the raft. 

You will notice that adjectives usually follow the pronouns 
that they modify. The little words a, an, and the, which 
do the work of adjectives, are commonly called articles. 

A verb is a word or group of words used to express 
(a) action, (b) being, (c) or state of being, as : 

(a) 1. Cain slew his brother. 
2. He is doing his best. 

(b) 1. Jefferson still lives. 

2. Freedom exists only under law. 

(c) 1. The patient sleeps most of the time. 
2. She is resting quietly. 

Such expressions as is doing, is resting, was doing, was 
resting, may do, may rest, may have done, may have rested, etc., 
are called verb phrases. 

EXERCISES 

I 

1. What is meant by " the parts of speech "? 

2. Name them. 

3. Define those explained in this chapter. 

II 
1. Mention two nouns that name things that you can 
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taste; two, things that you can touch; two, things that 
you can hear; two, things that you can see; two, things 
that you can smell ; and four, things that you can neither 
taste, touch, hear, see, nor smell. 

Ill 

i. Name the six pronouns most often used. 
2. Which is the only pronoun that begins with a capital 
letter? 

IV 

i. Give a sentence in which an adjective modifies they. 
2. Name the three articles. 

V 

i. Illustrate the three things that verbs express. 
2. What are some of the little words found in most verb 
phrases? 



CHAPTER XII 
PARTS OF SPEECH (Continued) 

An adverb is a word used to modify (a) an adjective, 
(b) a verb, or (c) another adverb, as : 

(a) i. She is very pretty. 

2. The weather is too hot for comfort. 

(b) i. They were walking slowly. 

2. I went immediately to the rescue. 

(c) i. You read too rapidly. 

2. They visit each other very rarely. 
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A preposition is a word used to show the relation be- 
tween the (a) noun or (b) pronoun that follows it and 
some other word in the sentence, as : 

(a) 1. He is a man*?/ honor. 

2. They were walking toward the trestle. 

(b) 1. It was handed to him. 

2. My brother was with me. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect (a) words, 
or (b) groups of words, as : 

(a) 1. Richardson and Fielding were the first English novelists. 
2. James or John will accompany you. 

(b) 1. The people discussed the question, but they did not 
arrive at a conclusion. 

2. I will stay, if you will wait for me. 

An interjection is an exclamatory word expressing 
sudden emotion, as : 

hurrah ! alas ! oh ! ah ! pshaw ! 



EXERCISES 
I 

i. Define the parts of speech explained in this chapter. 

II 

1. Illustrate by three sentences the three uses of an adverb. 

2. Show that so can be used in these three ways. 
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III 

i. Name the three most common conjunctions. 
2. Illustrate by and the two uses of conjunctions. 

IV 

The following sentence contains all the parts of speech; 
find them : 

Alas! they had once been loyal friends, but the slanders of 
an enemy had estranged them. 

V 
Write two other sentences containing all the parts of 
speech. 

CHAPTER XIII 

I. AMERICA 

For Study and Composition 

America was so glorious during the scourge of the World 
War (1914-1918), that we cannot read or think too much 
about her. From all over the world there came tributes to 
our form of government, our love of freedom, our willing- 
ness to fight for noble causes, and our unselfish cooperation 
with others. You had a part in it all. You were too young 
to go to war yourselves, but your heart was in the great 
cause. You had a father or brother or uncle or cousin or 
dear friend who went to the front, and you helped to keep 
the home fires burning while they were away. 

In this lesson I want to read with you some of the thoughtful 
and patriotic things that have been said about America. 
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Do not read for words or even for sentences. Read for sug- 
gestive thoughts, for good points, for paragraph topics that 
will suggest whole paragraphs. At the close you will be 
expected to make a talk or several talks on America. You 
will find abundant material in these brief selections. 

I 

In the first place, America is a blend of many peoples. 
I do not like the term " melting-pot, ,, but I like the way an 
American poet expresses the thought in these lines. Remem- 
ber that sunburst is the name given by the Irish to their national 
banner, just as we call ours the Stars and Stripes. You will 
not often find a more inspiring thought than that contained 
in the last two lines of this selection : 

In her form and features still 

The unblenching Puritan will, 

Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 

The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland, blend in a proud completeness; 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 

She took what she gave to Man : 

Justice, that knew no station, 
Belief, as soul decreed, 

Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed ! 

She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain ; 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 

Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine ; 

Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine ; 
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Her France pursues some stream divine ; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine ; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine ; 
And, broad-based under all, 
Is planted England's oaken-hearted mood. 

Fused in her candid light, 
To one strong race all races here unite ; 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary f oemer* 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan. 

'Twas glory, once, to be a Roman : 
She makes it glory, now, to be a man ! 
— Bayard Taylor: From the National Ode, America (July 4, 1876). 

II 

But though America is a blend of many nations, she is yet 
distinct. She has an individuality of her own. Just as 
every child inherits some traits but has other traits that are 
not inherited, so America owes much to foreign nations but 
more to herself : 

We of the United States need above all "things to remember that, 
while we are by blood and culture kin to each of the nations of 
Europe, we are also separate from each of them. We are a new 
and distinct nationality. We are developing our own distinctive 
culture and civilization, and the worth of this civilization will 
largely depend upon our determination to keep it distinctively 
our own. Our sons and daughters should be educated here and 
not abroad. We should freely take from every other nation what- 
ever we can make of use, but we should adopt and develop to our 
own peculiar needs what we thus take, and never be content merely 
to copy. 

— Theodore Roosevelt: Americanism (1915)' 
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EXERCISES 
I 

i. What do we owe to the Puritans? the Cavaliers? 
the Huguenots? the Quakers? 

2. What is meant by 

"She takes, but to give again"? , 

3. What other countries besides Holland are mentioned? 

4. Memorize the last four lines and tell what they mean. 

5. Talk for not more than two minutes on " America, 
a Blend of Many Nations." 

6. Write a paragraph on the same topic 

II 

1. Is there anything in the second selection that contra- 
dicts the first? Give reasons. 

2. What is meant by taking but not copying? 

3. Talk for not more than two minutes on " America's 
Duty to Herself." 

4. Write a paragraph on the same topic. 

CHAPTER XIV 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

What is the subject of a sentence? the predicate? 
Examine these sentences : 

1. Fish I swim. 

2. Who I did this? 
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3. He I is^ not sick. 

4. History I repeats itself. 

5. They I are coming now. 

6. 1 1 shall be at home all day. 

7. We I returned by the 4 p.m. express. 

8. To remain here longer I would be perilous. 

9. The dove I found no rest for the sole of her foot. 

10. The body of the soldier I was found under a scarred tree. 

11. His having been wounded I was the cause of his despondency. 

12. The accident I might have been avoided by a little precaution. 

The perpendicular line divides each of these sentences 
into a naming part and an asserting part. All that precedes 
the line is the complete subject; all on the right of the line 
is the complete predicate. The underscored words on the left 
indicate the grammatical subject; those on the right indicate 
the grammatical predicate. 

Before dividing interrogative ft sentences beginning with 
a word other than the subject the order should be changed, 
as: 

How did you manage it? = you | did manage it How? 
Where has he been? = he | has been Where? 

Do you think so? = you | Do think so? 

Are the men coming? = the men | Are coming? 
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It is evident from these sentences : 

. i . That if a sentence contains only two words, these must 
be the subject and the predicate. 1 

2. That the grammatical subject and predicate are the 
most important parts of the complete subject and predi- 
cate. 

3. That the complete subject and predicate are nothing 
more than the grammatical subject and predicate plus their 
modifiers. 

4. That the grammatical subject is always a noun or 
some word or group of words used as a noun. 

5. That the grammatical predicate is always a verb or 
verb phrase. 

6. That interrogative sentences, beginning with a word 
other than the subject, must be rearranged before the dividing 
line is run. 

The subject of a sentence is the part that names what 
is spoken of. 

The predicate of a sentence tells what is asserted of 
the subject. 

The subject with its modifiers is called the complete 
subject. 

The predicate with its modifiers is called the complete 
predicate. 

The words subject and predicate, used alone, always 
mean grammatical subject and grammatical predicate. 

1 Such a sentence as "Come here" contains three words, you being under- 
stood. 
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EXERCISES . 
I 

Divide and underscore as in the preceding sentences : 

i. Birds fly. 

2. Who told you about it? 

3. The great man is never the boastful man. 

4. To have refused would have meant disaster. 

5. I shall do my best to help you. 

6. Where did you find it ? 

7. When are we expected? 

8. Is he your father ? 

9. The stories of O. Henry are intensely interesting. 

10. Her talking so much caused the trouble. 

11. Such a result could hardly have been anticipated. 

II 

Tell why each underscored word or group of words on the 
left of your perpendicular line is the subject ; why each on 
the right is the predicate. 

CHAPTER XV 

COMPOUND SUBJECT AND COMPOUND PREDICATE 

Observe how the subjects in these three -sentences differ 
from those in Chapter XIV: 

1. Henry III, Edward HI, and George HI [ruled longer than 

any other English kings. 

2. Women and children I are invited to attend. 



3, Neither tree nor shrub I could be seen. 
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. Observe how the predicates in the following sentences 
differ from the predicates in Chapter XIV : 

4. He I inserted the key, opened the door, entered, and found 

the body lying on the floor. 

5. She I skated across the pond, seized the scarf, and bore it 



triumphantly back. 

. 6. He I left the house, but took nothing with him. 

Two or more connected subjects having the same 
predicate form a compound subject. 

Two or more connected predicates having the same 
subject form a compound predicate. 

A subject without a connective is called a simple sub- 
ject. 

A predicate without a connective is called a simple 
predicate. 

The most common connectives are and (both . . . and), 
but, or (either . . . or), nor (neither . . . nor). 



EXERCISES 



Write two sentences with compound subjects and simple 
predicates; two with compound predicates and simple 
subjects ; two with compound subjects and compound predi- 
cates. 
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II 

Which subjects and predicates are simple, and which com- 
pound, in these sentences? 

i. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

— Gray : An Elegy. 

2. He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 

Shot o'er the seething harbor-bar, 
And reach'd the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 

— Tennyson : The Sailor Boy. 

3. Either his uncle, or his uncle's son, may redeem him. 

v — Leviticus 25 : 49. 

4. Gladstone, Tennyson, Darwin, Lincoln, Holmes, Poe, and 
Chopin were all born in the year 1809. 

5. The Hungarian carried back the plunder of the" cities of 
Lombardy to the depth of the Pannonian forests. The Saracen 
ruled in Sicily, desolated the fertile plains of Campania, and spread 
terror even to the walls of Rome. 

— Macaulay : History of England. 

6. I walked beside the evening sea 

And dreamed a dream that could not be. 

— George William Curtis : Ebb and Flow. 

7. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat. 

— Edward Lear : The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



THE TWO VOICES 



The word voice is used in grammar in a special sense. 
You will understand its meaning if you compare the sentences 
in these two columns: 



Active Voice 

I saw him. 

Charlotte Corday stabbed 
Marat, 

She had forgotten me. 
I believe what you say. 

I wiped away the weeds and 
foam. 

They found and read the 
book. 

He and I shot and killed a 
bird and a rabbit. 

We slept soundly. 
The lion roared. 
Dogs growl and bark. 
She sings charmingly. 
The boat drifted. 



Notice that the subjects of the verbs in the left-hand column 
are represented as acting, while the subjects of the verbs 
in the right-hand column are represented as acted upon. 

The verbs in the left-hand column are in the active voice ; 
those in the right-hand column are in the passive voice. 



Passive Voice 

He was seen by me. 

Marat was stabbed by Char- 
lotte Corday. 

I had been forgotten by her. 

What you say is believed by 
me. 

The weeds a,nd foam were 
wiped away by me. 

The book was found and read 
by them. 

A bird and a rabbit were 
shot and killed by him and me. 
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Each italicized word or group of words is the object of 
the verb that precedes it; it receives the action of the verb. 
You can always find the object of a verb in a declarative 
sentence if you will make the sentence interrogative and 
begin it with Whom? or What? The answer will be the 
object : 

Whom did I see? Him. 

Whom did Charlotte Corday stab? Marat. 

What do I believe? What you say. 

What did I wipe away? The weeds and foam. 

All the verbs or verb phrases in the left-hand column are 
in the active voice ; those in the right-hand column are in 
the passive voice. But some of our verbs cannot be put into 
the passive voice. Why? Because in the active voice they 
cannot be followed by an object. You cannot sleep or roar 
anything or anybody. And so for the others. But, if they 
cannot be followed by an object in the active voice, they 
cannot be put into the passive voice, because you cannot fit 
a subject to them. Have you not noticed that the objects 
of the verbs in the active voice furnish the subjects of the 
verbs in the passive voice? Where there is no object, then, 
in the left-hand column, there can be no subject in the right- 
hand column ; and where there is no subject, there can be no 
sentence. 

We may sum up by saying : 

i. That the active voice represents the subject as acting 
while the passive voice represents the subject as acted upon. 

2. That the object in the active voice becomes the subject 
in the passive voice. 
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3. That verbs without objects cannot be used in the pas- 
sive voice. 

4. That verbs with objects may be used in the passive 
voice. 

5. That the predicate in the passive voice cannot be a 
single word, but must be a verb phrase. 

6. That the subject in the active voice has the preposition 
by before it in the passive voice. 

The object of a verb names the person or thing acted 
upon. 

A transitive verb is one that is followed by an 
object. 

An intransitive verb is one that is not followed by an 
object. 

Voice belongs only to verbs and indicates whether the 
subject acts or is acted upon. 

The active voice represents the subject as acting. 

The passive voice represents the subject as acted 
upon. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Find the transitive verbs and their objects in these sen- 
tences : 

1. The war in Europe showed the value of aircraft. 

2. Congress appropriated two thirds of a billion dollars for 
aircraft alone. 

3. Many children planted war gardens. 
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4. In February, 1915, Germany declared a blockade of the 
British Isles. 

5. On November 11, 1918, the German envoys accepted from 
General Foch an armistice. 

II 

Tell which verbs are transitive and which intransitive in 
these sentences : l 

1. He reads slowly. 

2. She reads good books. 

3. Rolling clouds blotted out the lights of the village. 

4. He has sold his automobile. 

5. Farmers raise corn and wheat; 

6. Oak trees grow slowly 

7. She sings like a bird. 

8. The trumpeter blew a loud blast. 

9. She sits and sews all day. 
10. I laid the book on the tabje. 

Ill 

In the following sentences change each active voice into 
the passive voice, and each passive voice into the active 
voice : 

1. They were tanned by the sun. 

2. Shallow waters make most noise. 

1 In such a sentence as "He eats slowly," eats is sometimes called a transitive 
verb used intransitively. There is no such thing as a transitive verb used 
intransitively, or an intransitive verb used transitively. Use, or service in the 
sentence, is what alone makes a verb transitive or intransitive. When a verb 
in the active voice does not take a direct object in a particular sentence, it is 
an intransitive verb in that sentence, whatever it may be elsewhere. 
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3. Temptation is prevented by constant occupation. 

4. Death keeps no calendar. 

5. We knew both husband and wife. 

6. The debilitated frame of Mr. Bertram was exhausted by 
rage and indignation. 

7. He and his son sold or gave away all of th,eir property. 

8. Troops were moved with amazing rapidity by Stonewall 
Jackson. 

9. The last puff of the wind brought the scent of damp wood- 
smoke. 

10. Exercise strengthens the muscles and keeps the body in 
good condition. 



CHAPTER XVII 

II. AMERICA 

For Study and Composition 

We learned in Chapter XIII that America is compounded 
of many nations but that she is yet different from them all. 
Here is a poem written by an American who was returning 
home from a visit to Europe and who expressed some of these 
differences in a very interesting way : 



Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 
To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings — 
But now I think Fve had enough of antiquated things. 
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So it's home again, and home again, America for me ! 
My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 

Oh, London is a man's town, there's power in the air ; . 

And Paris is a woman's town, with flowers in her hair-; 

And it's sweet to dream in Venice, and it's great to study Rome, 

But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 

I know that Europe's wonderful, yet something seems to lack : 
The Past is too much with her, and the people looking back. 
But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free — 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 

Oh, it's home again, and home again, America for me ! 
I want a ship that's westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 

— Henry Van Dyke : America for Me (1910). 

II 

In the long years that are to come, what will be the rela- 
tion of the Old World to the New World? I, for one, hope 
'that foreigners will not only like us more and more but that 
they will turn to us more and more for guidance and inspira- 
tion. They have helped us. Why should not we continue 
to help them? I hope, too, that as the years pass America 
will come more and more to realize in daily life and thought 
those great ideals that gave her birth. Both of these hopes 
seem to me to be approaching a partial fulfillment as I write 
these words. Here at least is an eloquent expression of them : 
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And my dream is this : that as the years go on and the world 
knows more and more of America, it will also drink at these foun-t 
tains of youth and renewal, that it will also turn to America for 
those moral inspirations that lie -at the base of human freedom, 
that it will never fear America unless it finds itself engaged in some 
enterprise inconsistent with the rights of humanity, and that 
America will come into the full light of that day when all shall 
know she puts human rights above all other rights, and that her 
flag is the flag not only of America, but the flag of humanity. 

— Woodrow Wilson, July 4, 1914. 



EXERCISES 



i. What are some of the things that Doctor Van Dyke 
liked in Europe ? 

2. What new name does he give to America in the second 
stanza? in the last stanza? 

3. Talk for not more than two minutes on " America 
Compared with Europe/ ' End by repeating the third 
stanza. 

4. Write a paragraph on the same topic. 

II 

1. Put into your own words President Wilson's dream 
about America. 

2. Talk for not more than two minutes on " My Country 
in the Years to Come." 

3. Write a paragraph on the same topic. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
SUBJECT COMPLEMENTS 

What are the italicized words in these sentences? 

It was not /. 

It is she. 

It was he. 

It might have been they. 

fwas- ] 

He \ became > president. 

{ was made J 

I were ] 

They { became \ rich. 

[ were made J 

At first glance they look like objects, for they follow their 
predicates and stand just where objects would stand. But 
if they were objects, / would be me, she would be her, he 
would be him, and they would be them. The word rich, 
moreover, is an adjective and adjectives cannot be objects. 
Another reason why these italicized words cannot be objects 
is that the verbs preceding them are not transitive (see 
Chapter XVI). Another difference between these words 
and the objects that we have already studied is that each 
italicized word refers to the subject of the sentence. This 
is not the case with objects. We may say, then, that each 
italicized word serves to complete or complement the predicate 
but refers to the subject. 

The subject complement completes the predicate 
and refers to the subject. 
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The subject complement is sometimes called the predicate 
noun, the predicate adjective, the predicate pronoun, the 
predicate nominative, and the attribute complement. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Tell why the italicized words in these sentences are subject 
complements and not objects: 

i. Old England is our home, and Englishmen are we ; 

Our tongue is known in every clime, our flag in every sea. 
— Mary Howitt : Old England Is Our Home, 

2. I am not a Virginian, but an American. 

— Patrick Henry: Speech, 1774. 

3. Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

— Keats : Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

4. Perhaps it may turn out a sang [song] 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

— Burns: Epistle to a Young Friend. 

5. Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

— Thomas Campbell : Hohenlinden. 

$. Culture is never quantity, it is always quality of knowl- 
edge; it is never an extension of ourselves by additions from 
without, it is always enlargement of ourselves by development 

from within. 

— Mabie: Books and Culture. 
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7. Be of good cheer ; it is /, be not afraid. 

— Matthew 14: 27. 

8. You are not he. 

— Shakespeare: Love's Labour's Lost, V. 2. 

9. When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down. 

— Kingsley: Water Babies. 

10. This is the forest primeval. 

— Longfellow: Evangeline. 

11. The water is still and calm below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air. 

J. G. Percival: The Coral Grove. 

II 

Construct with each of these predicates a sentence con- 
taining a subject complement: 



shone 


have always been 


was elected 


looked 


is growing 


appeared 


tastes 


will be chosen 


will be. nominated 


seems 


has become 


was considered 



III 

Use these words as subject complements: I, they, she, 
commander-in-chief, you, we, he, preacher, teacher, famous. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
APPOSITION 

Study the italicized words in these sentences : 

1. Woodrow Wilson, the president of the United States, was the 
first to sign the peace treaty. 

2. Lloyd George, the premier of England, signed the treaty next. 

3. The tricolor, the French flag, flew at the mast. 

4. The report that you were wounded was generally believed: 

5. Keats's favorite position — one foot raised on his other knee — 
remained imprinted on her memory. 

6. Peary, the great explorer, reached the North Pole. 

The words in italics are placed next to another word or 
group of words for the purpose of explanation, and are called 
appositives. The word (or group of words) to which the 
appositive refers is called the antecedent. 

Re-read the sentences, omitting the appositives. You 
will see that appositives may be omitted without affecting the 
grammatical form of sentences. 

An appositive is a word or group of words placed next 
to another word or group of words for the purpose of 
explanation. 

The appositive is said to be in apposition with its antecedent. 

EXERCISES 
I 

What words are in apposition with the italicized words 
in these selections? 
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i. Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words , — health, peace, and competence. 

— Pope : Essay on Man. 

2. Free trade, one of the greatest blessings which a government 
can confer on a people, is in almost every country unpopular. 

— Macaulay : On Mitford's History of Greece. 

3. My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 

— Samuel Francis Smith: National Hymn. 

4. Humility, that low, sweet root 

From which all heavenly virtues shoot. 

— Thomas Moore : The Loves of the Angels. 

5. Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, 
the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a 
future state, and bound across an unknown sea. 

— Edward Everett : The Mayflower. 

6. All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero, and apostle ! 

— Chauncey M. Depew: Columbus. 

II 

Construct sentences in which each of the following groups 
of words shall stand in apposition with an antecedent : 

1. "the father of his country." 

2. "Mother, home, and heaven." 

3. "the well known merchant." 

4. "the greatest inventor of modern times." 

5. "the author of The Raven" 
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6. " the foulest crime in the annals of history." 

7. "one of the best things in the world to have." 

8. " the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

9. "that President McKinley had been assassinated." 



CHAPTER XX 

III. AMERICA 

For Study and Composition 

These two poems do not compare America with other 
lands, but they express a love so pure and intense that each 
poem is really a prayer. Every stanza of the first poem does 
indeed close with a prayer, and the last stanza of the last 
poem is also a prayer, a prayer sung by thousands of Americans 
every day. I am sure that you know America by heart. 
I hope that you also know or will now learn America the 
Beautiful by heart. But remember that you do not truly 
know any poem by heart unless you understand it and can 
write down every stanza without making a mistake in spell- 
ing, capitals, punctuation, or line length. 



O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain, majesties 

Above the fruited plain ! 
America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea ! 
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O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness ! 
America! America! 
. God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law ! 

beautiful for heroes proved 

In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 

And mercy more than life ! 
America ! America ! 

May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 

And every gain divine ! 

O beautiful for patriot dream 

That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 

Immaculate of tears ! 
America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea ! 

— Katharine Lee Bates : America the Beautiful. 

Before taking up the exercises on page 64, read. this poem 
several times as a whole ; then read it with special attention 
to the first line of each stanza* 
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II 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain-side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from' all the trees 

Sweet Freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break — 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 
— Samuel Francis Smith: America (1832). 
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EXERCISES 



i. Write on the board the first line of every stanza of 
America the Beautiful. Talk about these lines as illustra- 
tions of what was said in Chapter IV. 

2. Which stanza refers to the present? which two to 
the past? which one to the future? Which stanza makes 
you think of the natural scenery of your own state? Which 
recalls the career of Daniel Boone and other pioneers? Which 
turns your thoughts to Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Lee? Which pays tribute to our great prose writers and 
poets ? 

3. Talk for not more than two minutes on "Why I Think 
America Beautiful. " 

4. Write a paragraph on the same topic. 

II 

1. The author of America once added this stanza to his 
poem : 

No more shall tyrants here 
With haughty steps appear, 

And soldier bands ; 
No more shall tyrants tread 
Above the patriot dead, 
No more our blood be shed 

By alien hands. 

Was he wise or otherwise to omit it ? Give reasons for your 
answer. 
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2. In which stanza does the author change from J and my 
to we and our? Why? 

3. With books closed, write the stanzas of America from 
memory. 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE PHRASE 

Study the following sentences: 

1. The crown of gold was placed upon the king's head. 

2. Hiawatha walked toward the Indian village. 

3. The Indians hailed Hiawatha with applause. 

The groups of words in italics have no subject and predicate. 
They are called phrases. 

Verb phrases have already been treated (see Chapter XI), 
but the most common phrases begin with a preposition, 
as : " in the house," " into the yard," " with your aid," 
etc. If I say " A man of great wealth," the phrase " of 
great wealth " is an adjective because it modifies the noun 
" man." If I say " He speaks with a certain hesitation," 
the phrase "with a certain hesitation" is an adverb because 
it modifies the verb " speaks." Here are examples of the 
three usual kinds of phrases: 

Verb Phrases. 

1. Spring is coming. 

2. They ought to have gone. 

3. The money had not been collected by him. 

4. Where have you been? 
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Adjective Phrases. 

i. He is a man of experience. 

2. The flowers in the garden are dying. 

3. Shrewd but honest, he won the respect of all his associates. 

4. The vase on the table was broken. 

Adverbial Phrases. 

1. In a moment the gale had turned into a hurricane. 

2. He spoke with great moderation. 

3. That event occurred many years ago. 

4. Without a moment's delay the officer hurried to the scene, 
but in vain. 

In many cases (a) an adjective phrase may be replaced 
by an adjective, and (b) an adverbial phrase by an adverb, 
as: 

(a) a man of courage — a courageous man 
out of breath — breathless 
a tftsk of great difficulty — a difficult task 
with eyes of fire — with fiery eyes 



(b) on purpose — purposely 

without any feeling — unfeelingly 
in a rough manner — roughly 
every hour — hourly 



A group of related words not containing a subject 
and predicate but used as a part of speech is called a 
phrase. 
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EXERCISES 



Convert these phrases into single words and tell what 
part of speech each word is : 

without mercy not to be moved in this manner 

without refinement in jest in a cruel manner 

of wood not long ago every day 

II 

Read this extract first for its cleverness; then tell what 
part of speech each italicized phrase is ; 

The Letter S 

Did you ever think what a strange letter S is? It is a serpent 
in disguise. Listen — you can hear it hiss. It gives possession 
and multiplies indefinitely by Us touch. It changes a tree intti trees 
and a house into houses. Sometimes it is very spiteful and will 
turn a pet into a pest, a pear into a spear, a word into a sword and 
laughter into slaughter, and it will make hot shot at any time. 
The farmer has to watch it closely. It will make scorn of his 
corn and reduce every peck to a speck. Sometimes he finds it use- 
ful. If he needs more room for his stock, it will change a table 
into a stable for him, and if he is short of hay, he can set out a row 
of tacks. It will turn them into stacks. He must be careful, 
however, not to let his nails lie around loose. The serpent's breath 
will turn them into snails. If he wishes to use an engine about his 
farm work, he need not buy any coal or have water to run it. Let 
the serpent glide before his horses. The team will turn to steam. 
If you ever get hurt, call the serpent to your aid. Instantly your 
pain will be in Spain, Be sure to take it with you the next time 
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you climb a mountain if you desire to witness a marvel. It will 
make the peak speak. But don't let it come around while you 
are reading now. It will make this tale stale. 



CHAPTER XXII 
SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES 

Compare these sentences : 

i. The thunder roared. The lightning flashed. 

2. The thunder roared and the lightning flashed. 

3. The water looked muddy. It tasted brackish. 

4. The water looked muddy and it tasted brackish. 

5. Man proposes. God disposes. 

6. Man proposes, but God disposes. 

7. I killed two birds. I brought back only one. 

8. I killed two birds, but I brought back only one. 

9. I must remain. You must take my place. 

10. I must remain or you must take my place. 

1 1 . This is the tree. I am much mistaken. 

12. This is the tree or I am much mistaken. 

The sentences numbered 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 are simple 
sentences because they contain only one subject and one 
predicate. Sentences 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 are compound sentences. 
They contain two parts or clauses connected by and, but, or. 
Each clause has its own subject and predicate and makes 
a complete statement by itself. Each clause is really a sim- 
ple sentence ; but, when two or more simple sentences are 
joined by conjunctions to form one compound sentence, they 
cease to be called simple sentences and are called independent 
clauses* 
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A simple sentence contains one subject and. one 
predicate. 

A group of related words containing a subject and 
predicate but forming only a part of a sentence is called 
a clause. 

An independent clause is one that makes a complete 
statement. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or more 
independent clauses joined by one or more conjunctions. 

EXERCISES 
I 

i. What is the chief difference between a clause and a 
phrase? 

2. Write six simple sentences. 

3. Join these six simple sentences into three compound 
sentences, using and in the first, but in the second, and or 
in the third. 

II 

Tell which sentences are simple and which compound 
in these selections. Give reasons : 

1. The American Revolution was fought for an idea. 

— Woodrow Wilson, January 31, 1916. 

2. I shall never myself consent to an entangling alliance, but 
I would gladly assent to a disentangling alliance. 

— Woodrow Wilson: Memorial Day Speech, 191 6. 

3. Hell is paved with good intentions. 

— Samuel Johnson : BoswelVs Life of Johnson. 
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4. The memory of the just is blessed, but the name of the 

wicked shall rot. 

— Proverbs 10 : 7. 

5. We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately. 

— Benjamin Franklin : At the Signing of the Declaration 

of Independence, July 4, 1776. 

6. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cursed himself in his despair : 
The waves rush in on every side ; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

— Robert Southey : The Inchcape Rock. 

7. I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses. 

— Tennyson: The Brook. 

8. The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

— Byron : The Destruction of Sennacherib. 

9. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

— Charles Wolfe : The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

10. There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden's tears ; 
She had forgot her fears, 
She was a mother ; 
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Death closed her mild blue eyes ; 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne'er shall the sun arise 
On such another. 

— Longfellow : The Skeleton in Armor. 

ii. The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 

sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 

unto night sheweth knowledge. 

— Psalms 19 : 1-2. 

12. At ten minutes to seven Dulcie was ready. She looked 
at herself in the wrinkly mirror. The reflection was satisfactory. 
The dark blue dress, fitting without a wrinkle, the hat with its 
jaunty black feather, the but-slightly-soiled gloves — all repre- 
senting self-denial, even of food itself — were vastly becoming. 

— O.Henry: An Unfinished Story. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
COMPLEX SENTENCES 
Compare these sentences: 

1. We broke camp when the sun rose. 

2. He asked why he was arrested. 

3. I did not see the man who was with you. 

Each of these sentences consists of two clauses; but (un- 
like and, but, or in compound sentences) the words when, why, 
and who not only connect clauses, but form a part of the 
clauses that they introduce. These clauses are (a) "when 
the sun rose," (b) " why he was arrested," and (c) " who 
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was with you." As these % clauses do not make a complete 
statement, they are called dependent clauses. The three 
clauses to which the dependent clauses are joined are inde- 
pendent clauses. It will be seen — 

i. That the clause introduced by when is an adverb modify- 
ing broke, being equivalent to the adverbial phrase " at sun- 
rise." 

2. That the clause introduced by why is a noun, being the 
direct object of asked. 

3. That the clause introduced by who is an adjective 
modifying man. 

Every dependent clause is either an adverb, a noun, or an 
adjective. The three sentences are complex. 

A dependent clause is one that does not make a com- 
plete statement but is used as an adverb, a noun, or an 
adjective. 

A complex sentence is a sentence that contains one or 
more independent clauses and one or more dependent 
clauses. 

Adverbial Clauses may be divided into ten groups. They 
express : 

(1) Time: when, before, since, after, while, as, as soon 
as, as long as. 

(2) Place : where, wherever. 

(3) Cause : because, for, as, since, inasmuch as. 

(4) Condition : if, as if, as though, provided that. 

(5) Concession: though, although, notwithstanding that, 
even if, even though. 
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(6) Comparison : l than, as. 

(7) Purpose : 2 that, so that, lest. 
(8) ' Result : 6 that, so that. 

(9) Degree : as much as, so jar as, but that. 

(10) Manner : as, just as. 

Frequently in adverbial clauses the entire subject and 
some form of to be (as is, are, was, were) are left unexpressed, 
as: 

When [they are] wounded, they are carried from the field. 
Though [he was] suffering, he made no complaint. 

EXERCISES 

I 

Write a complex sentence in illustration of each class of 
adverbial clauses. In how many of your ten sentences may 
the dependent clause either precede or follow the independent 
clause? . - • " * 

II 
There is only one adverbial clause in this selection. Find it : 

School pupils are the largest and best-organized group of the 
population of the country. It was natural, therefore, for the 
government to turn to the school children when it wanted a 
national response. Boys and girls, having the lessons of the war 
impressed upon them in school, carry the message home. Often 
in no other way can the parents be reached. There are many 

1 The predicate is usually omitted, as : 

He is taller than I [am tall]. He is as tall as I [am tall]. 
: Purpose : I study that I may learn. 
• Result : He ran so fast that he fell down. 
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ways in which the school children gave direct and valuable help 
to the nation. It is not possible to do more than merely hint at 
some of these. 

The importance of saving and thrift was early impressed on the 
children, not only through the Thrift Stamp and Liberty Loan 
campaigns, but also through direct lessons on conserving, food, 
clothing, and public property. Many children planted and took 
care of war gardens, adding a tot^al of many million dollars' worth of 
food to the nation's supply. In connection with the gardens, a 
canning campaign was conducted which aimed at the conservation 
of perishable, food that could not be consumed at once. The 
schools rendered valuable service in doing Red Cross Work. Both 
boys and girls knit garments and comforts for our soldiers, and 
the girls made garments for the little children of France and 
Belgium who had been driven from their homes by the war. 

— McKinley, Coulomb, and Gerson : 
A School History of. the Great War (1918). 

■ Ill 

1. What are the two paragraph topics? 

2. Make a short talk on " How Our School Helped Win 
the War." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

COMPLEX SENTENCES (Continued) 

Noun clauses are usually introduced by the words that, 
how, why, what, when, where', and whether. After verbs of 
saying, that is frequently omitted, as : 

He said [that] she was not his wife. 
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The best way to tell a noun clause when you see it is not 
by memorizing the words that usually introduce noun clauses 
but by asking yourself the questions, " How is this clause 
used in the sentence ? What work does it do ? " It is always 
a noun clause if it is (i) the subject of the sentence, (2) the 
object of a verb, (3) a subject complement, or (4) in ap- 
position with a preceding noun. These sentences will illus- 
trate : 

1. That France is a great nation is admitted by all. 
How you came is the question. 

Why he told you is a mystery. 

2. Everybody believes what cannot be disbelieved. 
I do not remember when it happened. 

I know where he lives. 

3. Our hope is that you may succeed. 

The chief question was whether you were prepared. 

4. The news that Germany had surrendered spread like wild- 
fire. 

5. The reason why he confessed has not been revealed. 

Adjective clauses are usually introduced by the words 
that, who (whose, whom), and which. These words are called 
relative pronouns. Every clause introduced by a relative 
pronoun is an adjective clause because it modifies a preceding 
.noun or pronoun. This noun or pronoun is called the ante- 
cedent. The antecedents in these sentences are italicized : 

1. Here is the man that won the prize. 

2. General Pershing, who had already distinguished himself, 
was put in charge of our overseas forces. 

3. He whose deeds keep step with his words will be the winner. 
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4. General Foch, in whom all the allied nations had confidence, 
was made commander-in-chief. 

5. Sympathy is the soil in which the fruits of friendship grow. 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun that joins an ad- 
jective clause to a preceding noun or pronoun. 

The antecedent is the noun or pronoun to which the 
relative pronoun joins an adjective clause. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Show by examples how the conjunction that may introduce 
the four kinds of noun clauses. 

n 

Fill the following blanks with relative pronouns and name 
their antecedents : 

1. The trees — stand in our campus are chiefly oaks. 

2. A student, — name was Richardson, won first honor. 

3. Here is a man — I delight to honor. 

4. I have read the books — you recommend. 

5. The desk at — we write is made of oak. 

6. I failed to find the merchant to — you gave me a letter of 
introduction. 

7. Is it I — am accused? 

8. She — you love is worthy. 

Ill 

fell whether the dependent clauses in the following com- 
plex sentences are adverbs, nouns, or adjectives, and why : 
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i. I remember, I remember 

How my childhood fleeted by, — 
The mirth of its December 
And the warmth of its July. 

— W. M. Praed : / Remember. 

2. Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves; and nobler cares ! — 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 

— Wordsworth: Personal Talk. 

3. As she fled fast through sun and shade 
The happy winds upon her play'd. 

— Tennyson : Sir Launcelol and Queen Guinevere. 

4. To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

— Wordsworth : Intimations of Immortality. 

5. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget. 

— Kipling: The Recessional. 

6. He had a head which statuaries loved to copy, and a foot 
the deformity of which the beggars in the streets mimicked. 

— Macaulay : Essay on Lord Byron. 

7. I have not allowed myself to look beyond the Union, to see 
what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. 

— Daniel Webster : Reply to Hayne. 

8. He thf.t is sbw to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

— Proverbs 16 : 32. 
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9. What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 

— Longfellow: Resignation. 

10. The only thing that ever set any man free, the only thing 
that ever set any nation free, is the truth. A man that is afraid 
of the. truth is afraid of the law of life. A man who does not love 
the truth is in the way of decay and of failure. 

— Woodrow Wilson, June 29, 1916. 

CHAPTER XXV 

REVIEW BY QUESTIONS 

^ 1. What is a paragraph? a sentence? a simple sentence? 
a clause? a compound sentence? a complex sentence? a 
phrase ? 

2 . What are the two main uses of the period ? the semicolon ? 
the exclamation point? an adjective? a preposition? 

3. When is a stanza a paragraph in disguise? 

4. What quotation or quotations did you learn from Bayard 
Taylor's America/ from Doctor Van Dyke's America for 
Me? from Katharine Lee Bates's America the Beautiful? from 
Samuel Francis Smith's America? 

5. How do you find the subject in an interrogative sentence 
beginning with How, Do, Is, etc. ? 

6. What is the difference between a simple subject and 
a compound subject? a simple predicate and a compound 
predicate? the active voice and the passive voice? a transi- 
tive verb and an intransitive verb? an adjective phrase and 
an adverbial phrase? an adjective clause and an adverbial 
clause ? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
REVIEW BY EXERCISES 

1. Give three paragraph topics for a composition on 
"How My State Helped Win the Great War.'" 

2. Talk on one of these topics. 

3. Write an example of each of the seven kinds of sentences. 

4. Write three simple sentences, one with a compound 
subject, one with a compound predicate, and one with a 
compound subject and compound predicate. 

5. Write a complex sentence containing the three kinds of 
phrases. 

6. Tell how the rimes come in each stanza of America for 
Me and America the Beautiful. Use letters for the riming 
words. For example, in 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go, 

the rimes would be a, b, c, b. 
In 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! — 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem, 

the rimes would be a, b, a, b. 



PART II 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH 



CHAPTER XXVII 
NOUNS 

Kinds of Nouns. 

Notice carefully the italicized words in the following sen- 
tence : 

Every soldier in the army of Napoleon stood in awe of his great 
commander. 

The word " Napoleon " as used in this sentence is applicable 
or proper to but one person ; the words " soldier " and " com- 
mander " are applicable or common to many thousands of 
persons ; " army " stands for a body of men regarded as a 
collective whole ; while " awe " denotes merely an abstract 
quality or condition of mind. 

A proper noun is a name assigned to some particular 
object. 

A common noun is a name that may be applied to 
any one of the objects in the same class. 

A collective noun is a name that may be applied to 
any number of objects regarded as a whole. 

An abstract noun is the name of an attribute or 
quality. 

Proper Nouns. 

Proper nouns and usually words derived from them' begin 
with capital letters: 

France, French ; Tennyson, Tennysonian ; Philistia, Philistine, 
Philistinism. 

83 
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Common Nouns. 

Common nouns outnumber all the other kinds of nouns. 
Examples of common nouns are: 

boy, man, horse, table, year, rock, book, leaf, dog. 

Every proper noun belongs to a class designated by a 
common noun. Thus, Susan is a girl, New York is a city, 
Virginia is a state, Gyp is a dog, and Washington was a man. 

Collective Nouns. 

Collective nouns name groups of common nouns. There 
may be twenty sheep in a field, but they constitute one flock. 
So an army is made up of soldiers, a crew of sailors, a navy 
of ships, a senate of senators, the public of individuals. Shall 
we use is and it, or are and they in referring to collective 
nouns? Either one. We may say, "The public is cordially 
invited to attend " or " The public are cordially invited 
to attend." In the former, we think of the public as a whole ; 
in the latter, we think more of the units or individuals com- 
posing the whole. The latter is, therefore, a trifle more cour- 
teous and considerate. 

Abstract Nouns. 

(a) The names of things known to us through any of our 
five senses are often called concrete nouns. Opposed to these 
are abstract nouns, or names of qualities, actions, attributes, 
moods, and conditions. These qualities we may admire 
or detest ; but we cannot see, touch, smell, hear, or taste 
them. They may be thought of as apart from or abstracted 
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from the objects or concrete nouns that possess them. Thus, 
feathers are soft, silk is soft, snow is soft. We can, therefore, 
think of softness apart from feathers, silk, snow, or any other 
object having the same quality. 

(6) Abstract nouns are formed chiefly by the addition of 
suffixes to (1) verbs, (2) nouns, and (3) adjectives : 

(1) laugh/er, service, enjoyment, refusal, instruction, com- 
prehension. 

(2) witchcraft, priesthood, friendship, minstrelsy, bondage, 
■ slavery, serfdom. 

(3) freedom, goodness, truth, cruelty, stupidity, likelihood. 



EXERCISES 
I 

Write ten proper nouns naming persons that you know 
or places that you have visited. 



II 

1. Write ten common nouns naming objects in the school- 
room. 

2. What common nouns name the class to which each o 
the following proper nouns belongs ? 



Thursday 


Shakespeare 


the Mississippi 


December 


Mary 


New Orleans 


The Times 


John 


America 


St. Nicholas 


Georgia 


France 


Texas 


Pershing 


Joffre 
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III 

i. What collective nouns stand for groups of the following 
objects ? 



Congressmen 


cattle 


mounted soldiers 


worshipers 


pupils 


jurymen 


foot soldiers 


birds 


football players 



2. Construct two sentences showing the difference in 
use between (i) is and it, and (2) are and they, as used with 
collective nouns. 

IV 

Write (1) five abstract nouns that are formed fron. adjec- 
tives, (2) five that are formed from nouns, (3) five that are 
formed from verbs. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
GENDER OF NOUNS 

Sei and Gender. 

There are two sexes, male and female ; and two correspond- 
ing genders, masculine and feminine. Things or objects 
without sex are of the neuter gender ; that is, they are neither 
masculine nor feminine, as : book, tree, storm, grass. They 
are referred to by " it." Most nouns denoting animals or 
persons may be either masculine or feminine, as : parent 
(father or mother), child (boy or girl), cousin (male or female), 
fox (male or female). These nouns are referred to by " he " 
or " she," and sometimes by " it." 
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Gender is a grammatical distinction corresponding 
in English to the sex of the object named. 
Male beings are of the masculine gender. 
Female beings are of the feminine gender. 
Things without sex are of the neuter gender. 

Personification. 

There are two exceptions to the strict correspondence of 
gender with sex : 

1. When an object without sex has male qualities, the 
noun may be considered masculine and referred to by " he," 
as : sun, death, war. When the object has female qualities, 
the noun may be considered feminine and referred to by 
" she," as : the moon, justice, mercy. 

2. The lower animals, and infants, are commonly regarded 
as neuter and referred to by " it." 

Three Ways of Denoting Gender. 

There are three ways in which gender is indicated in Eng- 
lish: 

(1) By the use of a different word, as : 
boy, girl. 

(2) By a prefix, as : 
manservant, maidservant. 

(3) By a suffix, as : 
giant, giantess. 
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(i) By the Use of a Different Word. — The most impor- 
tant nouns belonging under this head are : 



Masculine 


Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine 


bachelor 


maid 


gentleman 


j lady 


boar 


sow 


lord 


boy 


girl 


hart 


roe 


brother 


sister 


horse 


mare 


buck 


doe 


stallion 


bull 
ox 


| cow 


husband 
king 


wife 
queen 


bullock 
steer 


\ heifer 


man 
nephew 


woman 
niece 


cock 
rooster 


}> hen 


papa 


1 mama 
J mamma 


drake 


duck 


ram 


ewe 


father 


mother 


son 


daughter 


gander 


goose 


uncle 


aunt 


monk 


nun 


wizard 


witch 



(2) By a Prefix. — The words belonging to this class are 
compounds. The two parts are usually separated by a 
hyphen : 



Masculine 

buck-rabbit 
he-goat 
manservant 
billy goat 



Feminine 

doe-rabbit 
she-goat 
maidservant 
nanny goat 



(3) By a Suffix. — Notice that in many of these words 
the suffix is added to the masculine form in a more or less 
irregular way : 
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Masculine 


Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine 


count 


countess 


hero 


heroine 


actor 


actress 


czar 


czarina 


abbot 


abbess 


executor 


executrix 


duke 


duchess 


lad 


lass 


Mr. 


Mrs. 


Kaiser 


Kaiserin 



Of feminine endings, ess is the only living suffix in English, 
and it is less used than formerly. The words author, doctor, 
poet, and even actor may be used of both sexes. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Tell the gender of these words and refer to each by the 
appropriate pronoun : 



heiress 


maid 


table 


emperor 


fish 


person 


pupil 


servant 


president 



II 

Name and illustrate the three ways of indicating gender. 

Ill 

Write six nouns of the masculine gender, six of the femi- 
nine gender, and six of the neuter gender. 



IV 

Explain the use of the suffix ess. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
NUMBER OF NOUNS 

The Two Kinds of Number. 

Compare carefully the following sentences : 

i . This boy knows his lesson. 

2. These boys kijow their lessons. 

3. That dog killed a sheep. 

4. Those dogs killed ten sheep. 

The repeated words in these sentences differ only in num- 
ber. The words in sentences 1 and 3 are in the singular 
number; those in 2 and 4 are in the plural number. The 
form of the words was changed to indicate a change in num- 
ber. This change is called inflection. Notice that "killed " 
and " sheep " in sentence 4, though plural in use, do not 
indicate their number by any change of form or inflection. 

Number is that use of a word by which, with or with- 
out change of form, it stands for one or more than 
one. 

A word denoting one is singular, or in the singular 
number. 

A word denoting more than one is plural, or in the 
plural number. 

Plural Suffixes. 

Nouns form their plurals by the addition of s or es to the 
singular. Exceptions are found in a few native English 
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words, and in a large number of foreign words that have been 
adopted from other languages. 

Practical Tests of Number. 

When in doubt about the number of a given word, do not 
try to recall a rule of grammar ; the ear is a better test than 
the memory. If you can use that, this, is, was, or has with 
the word, it is singular ; if it sounds better to use those, these, 
are, were, or have, the word is plural. Such tests show us, 
for example, that news is singular, tidings plural, and means 
singular or plural. 

Plurals in " s." 

The regular ending for the. plural is $ : 

hand, hands ; dog, dogs ; tree, trees ; ' hue, hues ; shoe, shoes ; 
sea, seas ; day, days ; chief, chiefs ; house, houses ; judge, judges ; 
refusal, refusals; complication, complications; cuff, cuffs; roof, 
roofs. 

» 

Nouns ending in cannot be reduced to a fixed rule ; but 
when is preceded by a vowel, the regular ending 5 (not es) 
is added : 

bamboo, bamboos ; cuckoo, cuckoos ; Hindoo, Hindoos ; cameo, 
cameos; portfolio, portfolios; embryo, embryos; curio, curios; 
trio, trios. 

Nouns ending in fe change / to v before adding s : 
wife, wives; knife, knives; life, lives. 
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Plurals in " es." 

When 5 does not blend easily with the singular, es is added : 

church, churches ; box, boxes ; bench, benches ; grass, grasses ; 
bush, bushes. 

When a noun ends in y preceded' by a consonant, the 
plural takes the form ies: 

city, cities ; duty, duties ; fly, flies ; mutiny, mutinies ; army, 
armies; colloquy (= -kwy), colloquies. 

Most nouns that end in / change / to v before adding es : 

sheaf, sheaves; thief, thieves; calf, calves; shelf, shelves; 
wolf, wolves ; beef, beeves. 

Most nouns that end in o preceded by a consonant add es: 

hero, heroes; buffalo, buffaloes; motto, mottoes; negro, 
negroes; potato, potatoes; echo, echoes; volcano, volcanoes; 
mosquito, mosquitoes. 

The three most common exceptions to the last rule are : 
piano, pianos; solo, solos; banjo, banjos. 

QUESTIONS 

i. What is meant by number in grammar? 

2. Since sheep does not change its form in the plural, 
how do you know that it is plural in " These sheep were 
killed by dogs"? 
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3. Why do you add 5 to hand and es to church to form the 
plural? 

4. What is the rule for the plural of nouns ending in 0? 
nouns ending in fe and j? 



CHAPTER XXX 
NUMBER OF NOUNS (Continued) 

Old English Plurals. 

In Old English, the English of King Alfred (849-901 a.d.), 
at least half of the nouns in our language formed their plurals 
by adding an, which later became en. Of these en plurals, 
oxen is the only real survivor. Children, brethren, and kine 
(= ki-en) are in form double plurals, the r in children, the 
e in brethren, and the i in kine being old plural signs. 

Of Old English plurals made by the change of an inner 
vowel instead of by the addition of a suffix, Modern English 
preserves eight : 

foot, feet ; man, men ; woman, women ; tooth, teeth ; goose, 
geese ; louse, lice ; mouse, mice ; dormouse, dormice. 

Foreign Plurals. 

Some of our foreign plurals come from Hebrew : 
cherub, 1 cherubim; seraph, 1 seraphim. 

Some come from Italian : 

bandit, 1 banditti; dilettante, dilettanti. 
* This has also a regular English plural in s. 
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Some come from French : 

beau, 1 beaux; bureau, 1 bureaux. 
Most of them, however, come from Latin and Greek : 

latin 



Singular 


Plural 


Singular 


Mural 


datum 


data 


alumna 


alumna; 


memorandum l 


memoranda 


alumnus 


alumni 


stratum l 


strata 


radius 


radii 


formula x 


formulae 


axis 


axes 



analysis 
crisis 



GREEK 



analyses 
crises 



oasis oases 

phenomenon phenomena 



Plurals of Compound Nouns. 

(i) If the compound noun is written without a hyphen, 
the plural is formed regularly : 

spoonful, spoonfuls; handful, handfuls; handbag, handbags; 
bandbox, bandboxes; playmate, playmates; maidservant, maid- 
servants; kingfisher, kingfishers; bombshell, bombshells; war- 
boat, warboats ; blackbird, blackbirds ; castaway, castaways ; 
baseball, baseballs ; football, footballs ; schoolmate, schoolmates ; 
schoolhouse, schoolhouses ; schoolmaster, schoolmasters; step- 
daughter, stepdaughters; stepson, stepsons; stepmother, step- 
mothers ; stepfather, stepfathers. 

1 This has also a regular English plural in s. 
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(2) If the compound is written with a hyphen, s is added 
to the principal noun: 



Singular 

father-in-law 

son-in-law 

mother-in-law 

daughter-in-law 

hanger-on 

passer-by 

attorney-at-law 

coat-of-mail 

court-martial 

major-general 

commande r -in-chief 



Plural 

fathers-in-law 

sons-in-law 

mothers-in-law 

daughters-in-law 

hangers-on 

passers-by 

attorneys-at-law 

coats-of-mail 

courts-martial 

major-generals 

commanders-in-chief 



(3) If the compound contains no noun, s is added to the 
last word : 



Singular 



Plural 



forget-me-not forget-me-nots 

go-between go-betweens 

what-d'ye-call-'em what-d'yeTcall-'ems 



(4) Three nouns take a double plural : 
Singular Plural 



manservant 
woman servant 
knight templar 



menservants 
women servants 
knights templars 
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Nouns with the Same Form in Both Numbers. 

Some nouns have the same form for both singular and 
plural : 

deer, sheep, fish, salmon, perch, shad, trout, hundredweight, 
yoke (of oxen), head (of cattle), heathen. 

Nouns Plural in Form but Singular in Use. 

Such words as news, gallows, molasses, summons, and 
United States end in s, but they are of the singular number. 
The last, being really a collective noun, may be used as a 
plural when the individual states are thought of. Words 
in ics, — physics, acoustics, phonetics, mathematics, ethics, 
athletics, politics, statistics, — are singular when they mean 
a science, or study, as : 

i. Mathematics is my hardest study. 

2. Athletics is not an exact science. 

3. The acoustics of the building furnishes a difficult problem. 

4. Phonetics was treated in a separate chapter. 

5. The ethics of the matter seems not to have been con- 
sidered. 

Nouns Used Only in the Plural. 

Some of these words, since they denote things composed 
of separate parts, have a right to their plural use: bellows, 
scissors, tongs, trousers, suspenders, wages, contents; but, 
apart from their form, ashes, dregs, mumps, and billiards 
have no more right to be plural than have sand, mud, tooth- 
ache, and chess. Form, however, has here determined use. 
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Nouns Having Two Plurals. 

A few words have two plurals, each with a different meaning : 



, , f brothers (sons of the same parents) 

1 brethren (members of the same church) 

. . f cloths (pieces or kinds of cloth) 

cloth 1 wu / ■ • n 

[ clothes (wearing apparel) 

,. J dies (stamps for coining) 

I dice (small cubes used in games) 

[ geniuses (men of genius) 
genius p .. /T? . .... v 

i genu (Eastern spirits) 

J indexes (tables of contents) 

1 indices (algebraic signs) 



index 



The Plurals of " Miss " and " Mr." 

There are two forms in use, the latter being preferable : 

1. the Miss Browns; the Mr. Parkers. 

2. the Misses Brown ; the Messrs. Parker. 

Plurals of Letters, Figures, and Words. 

Letters, figures, and names of words form their plurals 
by the addition either of s or of 's. The best usage favors } s: 

Use fewer I's and and's in your composition. 
Your i's are hard to distinguish from fs. 

Caution. — Do not use kind or sort as a plural. The 
plurals are kinds and sorts. We may say, therefore, this 
kind (or sort) or that kind (or sort), these kinds (or sorts) or 
those kinds (or sorts). 
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EXERCISES 
I 

Give the plural of each of the following words : 

folio banjo basis 

witch monkey - phenomenon 

leaf tornado mouthful 

conspiracy memorandum man-of-war 

II 

Use that, those, this, these correctly in these sentences : 

. i. How do you like — molasses? 

2. He said that — United States could never be conquered. 

3. I think — shad are too dear. 

4. When did you hear — news? 

5. By — means you will escape all danger. 

6. I never saw — kind of dog before. 

Ill 

Use is, are, has, have correctly in the following sentences : 

1. The gallows — just been erected. 

2. Here — your summons. 

3. Your data — incorrect. 

4. The strata in this place — plainly visible. 

5. The banditti — been arrested. 

6. What — the crises in this story? 

7. The army — melted away. 

8. How many fish — been caught? 

9. Physics — an interesting study. 

10. The two Misses Jones — not arrive J. 

11. How many and's and so's — been cu'; jv.l? 
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CHAPTER XXXI 



CASE OF NOUNS 




Study the following sentences and note 
is used in each sentence : 

This dog is Fido. 

He is a good dog. 

I called the dog. 

The collar of the dog is made of silver, 

The dog's house is in, the yard. 

Come to me, good dog. 

As you see, the word dog is used in various ways and is 
brought into different relations with the other words in the 
sentences. It is used as subject, as subject complement, 
as object of a verb, as object of a preposition, to note posses- 
sion, and as the name of the thing addressed. See if you can 
pick out the sentence in which dog is used in each of the six 
ways mentioned. 

The pronouns he> I, and me have also different relations 
in the sentences. The relation of the noun or pronoun to the 
other words in a sentence is called case. 



The Three Cases. 

You will understand the uses of the three cases if you 
understand thoroughly the relation of the words to one 
•another in these two simple sentences : 

i. John found Fido in Henry's yard. 
2. I saw him on my porch. 
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John and / are in the nominative case, because they are 
the subjects of the sentences ; Fido and him are in the objec- 
tive case, because they are the direct objects of found and 
saw; yard and porch are also in the objective case, because 
they are the objects of the prepositions in and on; Henrys 
and my are in the possessive case, because they denote pos- 
session. 

It will be seen that pronouns undergo more changes of 
form to express case relations than do nouns. It is in pro- 
nouns, therefore, that nearly all mistakes of case occur. 

The subject of every sentence is in the nominative 
case. 

The object of every verb and of every preposition is 
in the objective case. 

A noun or pronoun denoting possession is in the 
possessive case. 

The declension or inflection of a noun or pronoun 
means the naming of its three cases in both numbers. 

Declension. 

To decline a noun or pronoun means to give its declension. 
The following nouns may be taken as types of declension ; 
one pronoun is added for the purpose of comparison : 

Singular Plural 

Nominative dog dogs 

Possessive dog's dogs' 

Objective dog dogs 
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Sing. 


Pl. 


Sing. 


Pl. 


Nom. 


wife 


wives 


church 


churches 


Poss. 


wife's 


wives' 


church' 


s churches' 


Obj. 


wife 


wives 


church 


Churches 




Sing. 


PL. 


Sing. 


Pl. 


Nom. 


army 


armies 


ox 


oxen 


Poss. 


army's 


armies' 


ox's 


oxen's 


Obj. 


army 


armies 


ox 


oxen 




Sing. 


Pl. 


Sing. 


Pl. 


Nom. 


he 


they 


man 


men 


Poss. 


his 


their 


man's 


men's 


Obj. 


him 


them 


man 


men 




Sing. 




Pl. 


Nom. 


father- 


in-law 




fathers-in-law 


Poss. 


father- 


in-law's 




fathers-in-law's 


Obj. 


father- 


in-law 




fathers-in-law 



The Uses of the Nominative Case. 

There are five uses of the nominative: (i) as subject, 
(2) as subject complement, (3) as an appositive, (4) as nomina- 
tive of address, and (5) as nominative absolute. 

(1) The Nominative Case as Subject. — The subject 
of every sentence and clause, whether the verb be active or 
passive, is in the nominative case : 

1. James sold his marbles. 

2. When were they sold? 

3. They were sold yesterday. 
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i 

4. Though James sold them for cash, he did not keep the 

money. 

5. James received a good price for them, but he now regrets 
his act. . 

6. His father, his mother y and his aunt advised him not to sell 
them ; but he thought he knew more than his father. 

(2) The Nominative Case as Subject Complement (Chapter 
XVIII). — All subject complements are in the nominative 
case: 

1. We are Americans. 

2. He was reelected president. 

3. Who was made secretary ? 

4. It is either he or his brother. 

5. It must be they. 

(3) The Nominative Case as Appositive (Chapter XIX). — 
The appositive is in the nominative case only when its ante- 
cedent is a nominative: 

1. Mr. Carnegie, the founder of libraries, was a Scotchman. 

2. That fellow yonder, he with the squint eyes, is not to be 
trusted. 

(4) The Nominative of Address. — The name of every 
person spoken to or addressed is in the nominative case. 
This is known as the nominative of address : 

1 . John, come here. 

2. I can't find it, sister. 

3. My dear Father, 

Your welcome letter was received yesterday. 
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(5) Nominative Absolute. — Absolute means here set 
ojf> the nominative absolute being always used in a phrase 
grammatically independent of the rest of the sentence and 
therefore set of by a comma. The phrase expresses the time, 
cause, or circumstances of an action. The verb following 
the nominative usually ends in ing, but is often omitted : 

1. Our lessons having been learned, ] 

Our lessons being learned, ) we went to bed. (Time.) 

Our lessons learned, J 

2.' My last hunt not being successful, I decided to try fishing. 
(Cause.) 

3. The lion, his eyes gleaming like coals, made ready for another 
spring. (Circumstances.) 

The nominative absolute, though thoroughly English, 
is almost unknown in conversation. The important thing 
to remember is that we must say "He being present," or " / 
being present"; and not, "Him being present," or "Me 
being present." 

The Uses of the Nominative Case. 

The five principles governing the use of the nominative 
case may be summed up as follows : 

(1) The subject of every verb is in the nominative 
case. 

(2) Every subject complement is in the nominative 
case. 

(3) Every appositive having a nominative as its 
antecedent is in the nominative case. 
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(4) Every noun or pronoun used in address is in the 
nominative case. 

(5) Every noun or pronoun used as the chief word 
in an absolute phrase is in the nominative case. 

EXERCISES 
I 

i. What two cases are alike in all nouns? 

2. How does the pronoun he differ in this respect from 
nouns ? 

3. With the forms of he before you, see if you cannot de- 
cline she. 

4. With the noun soldiers illustrate the five uses of the 
nominative case. 

II 

Use the following words and groups of words as subject 
nominatives: 

grass; mountain; June; she; Henry, John, and I; stealing 
apples from an orchard ; why he did not ask permission ; how you 
got here ; he and I ; boys and girls. 

Ill 

Tell why the following words in italics are in the nominative 
case: 

1. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 
The creeks overflow : a thousand rivulets run 
'Twixt the roots of the sod ; the blades of the marshgrass stir ; 
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Passe th a hurrying sound of wings that westward whir ; t 
Passeth, and all is still ; and the currents cease to run ; 
And the sea and the marsh are one ! 

— Sidney Lanier : The Marshes of Glynn. 



The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace the glass 

upon the shelf, his thin blonde hair falling over his eyes as he 

did so. Markheim moved a little nearer, with one hand in the 

pocket of his great coat ; he drew himself up and filled his lungs ; 

at the same time many different emotions were depicted together 

on his face — terror, horror, and resolve, fascination and a physical 

repulsion; and through a haggard lift of his upper lip, his teeth 

looked out. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson : Markheim. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
CASE OF NOUNS {Continued) 

The Forms of the Possessive Case. 

(1) The possessive is the only case having <& distinctive* 
form. The apostrophe and s are added to form the possessive 
singular : 

girl, girl's; lady, lady's; child, child's ; Jones, Jones's ; James, 
James's ; Keats, Keats's ; Dickens, Dickens's. 

In compound expressions, whether written with or without 
the hyphen, the apostrophe and s are added to the last 
word: 

a son-in-law's duty ; the queen of England's throne. 
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The apostrophe and 5 are also added to form the possessive 
plural of words whose plural does not end in s: 

the oxen's food; the children's hats ; the men's coats. 

(2) When the plural ends in s> the possessive plural is 
formed by adding only the apostrophe : 

the boys' kjiives ; ladies' clothing. 

(3) When two or more persons possess the same thing, 
the possessive sign is added only to the last. The names of 
the joint possessors are regarded as one long compound : 

James and Henry's boat; my father and mother's property; 
Mary Watson and Josephine's doll; Henry Holt and Co.'s book- 
store. 

The Forms of the Objective Case. 

The objective case of nouns has no distinctive form. It 
is always like the nominative. It is only the pronouns — 
he, him; she, her; I, me; etc. — that make a distinction in 
form between these two cases. 



The Uses of the Objective Case. 

Tljere are five chief uses of the objective case: (1) as 
direct object, (2) as indirect object (3) as object of a 
preposition, (4) as adverbial objective, and (5) as an ap- 
positive. 

(1) The Objective Case as Direct Object. — The direct 
object of every verb is in the objective case. Of course 
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the verb must be transitive and in the active voice ; no other 
kind of verb can be followed by an object : 

1. I know him, but he does not know me. 

2. Where did you get them ? 

3. If you see Mary and James, give them this letter. 

4. I saw neither Mary nor James. 

5. By writing your composition now, you will save time. 

6. I met your father, your elder sister, and your two brothers; 
and I hope soon to meet your mother and your younger sister. 

Noun clauses (Chapter XXIV), when used as direct objects, 
are in the objective case : , 

1. My niece heard that you had come. 

2. We all believe that everybody ought to be educated. 

3. He is unable to say where she went or who she is. 

(2) The Objective Case as Indirect Object. — Notice that 
the words in italics in the following sentences name the 
person to whom or for whom something is done. They 
are called indirect objects: 

1. Who gave you that? 

2. I handed him the pencil. 

3. Josephine told Robert an interesting story. 

4. He made me a promise that he would teach my son French. 

The indirect object is the object that comes between certain 
verbs and the direct object. These verbs are usually give, 
lend, hand, tell, make, and others of similar meaning. In 
" Lend me a book " me comes between the verb Lend and 
the direct object book. 
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(3) The Objective Case as Object of a Preposition. — 

The noun or pronoun following a preposition is in the objective 
case. Of course a preposition does not take an object in 
exactly the same sense in which a transitive verb is said to 
take an object. No action is thought of as passing over 
from the preposition to the following word ; but as the 
effect on the form of the pronoun is the same- in both cases — 
" I saw him," " I was with him " — it is needless to coin a 
new term : 

1. We were speaking of him and his brother. 

2. It was lying under the table. 

3. By this means we kept our heads above the water. 

4. The dog walked up the steps, crept through the door, and 
crouched on the rug just behind my chair. 

(4) The Objective Case as Adverbial Objective. — In 

" He slept an hour" " He ran a mile" the nouns hour and 
mile are used adverbially. They are not the objects of their 
verbs, for these verbs are intransitive. Hour and mile do 
not tell what he slept and what he ran, but how long he slept 
and how jar he ran. After verbs of motion — to go, to come — 
the adverbial objective often answers the question " where? " 
It will be seen at once that pronouns cannot be used in this 
way. How do we know, then — since we cannot make the 
test of he, him, or J, me — that hour and mile are in the 
objective case? We only infer it; in Old English and other 
inflected languages such words had the objective ending : 

1. He went east, and I returned home. 

2. Is he going to stay all night ? 
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3. This table is a yard wide. 

4. She is fourteen years old. 

In the last two sentences, yard and years are adverbial 
because they modify the adjectives wide and old. 

(5) The Objective Case as an Appositive (Chapter XIX). 
— The appositive is in the objective case only when its ante- 
cedent is an objective. Pronouns are comparatively rare 
in this construction : 

1. I once saw Wilhelmina, the queen of Holland. 

2. Tell Egbert, my older brother, about it. 

3. She was with her brother and her sister, Robert and Margaret, 
when the accident happened. 

4. The people of England beheaded Charles I, him of Star 
Chamber fame. 

The Uses of the Objective Case. 

The .five principles governing the use of the objective case 
may now be summed up as follows : 

(1) The direct object of every verb is in the objective 
case. 

(2) The indirect object of every verb is in the objective 
case. 

(3) The object of every preposition is in the objective 
case. 

(4) Every noun used as an adverb is in the objective 
case. 

(5) Every appositive having an objective case as its 
antecedent is in the objective case. 



no 
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EXERCISES 



i. What two forms has the possessive case?. 

2. Use each of the following words and groups of words 



in the possessive case : 



dog 


monkey 


Rufus 


gentleman 


monkeys 


daughters-in-law 


gentlemen 


brother 


President of France 


woman 


brothers 


Governor of Texas 


women 


brethren 


Secretary of War 



II 

Use the following words and groups of words as the direct 
objects of transitive verbs: 

New York; George Washington; Lee and Jackson; him; 
them ; father ; summer ; why he did it ; that she is innocent. 



Ill 

Tell which words in these sentences are in the objective 
case, and why: 

i. He gave me the book lying on the table. 

2. Have you read the poems of Whittier? 

3. Did Santa Claus bring every boy and girl in the family a 
present ? 

4. Under the protection of this mighty potentate, the good 
people of Little Britain sleep in peace. 

5. When you first told me of your adventure, I believed every 
word of your story ; but now I have my doubts about it. 
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IV 

i. Write four sentences illustrating the use of the objective 
case as indirect object ; four illustrating its use as the object 
of a preposition ; four illustrating its use as adverbial objec- 
tive ; and four illustrating its use as an appositive. 

2. Write a sentence containing a nominative, a possessive, 
and an objective case. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE N.C.-4 
For Study and Composition 

If you had been in Lisbon, Portugal, during the evening of 
May 27, 1919, you would have seen a group of excited men and 
women straining their eyes seaward as if expecting a strange arrival. 
They are not looking at the sea or beyond it. They are looking 
at the sky above the sea. "There she is! There she is!" they 
cry. Against the far western horizon there appears a tiny speck. 
That speck is a Navy-Curtiss airplane, now known around the 
world as the N.C.-4. She had left the New World on May 16. 
After a flight of 1200 miles she had reached the Azores Islands on 
May 17 ; here she remained ten days. When she started for the 
continent of Europe on the morning of May 27, the whole world 
stood on tiptoe to catch the first news of her arrival in Lisbon. 
When the eager crowd in the Portuguese capital cried, "There she 
is ! There she is ! " one of the age-long dreams of mankind had been 
realized, and May 27, 19 19, became the date of a new Declaration 
of Independence. 

To whom belongs the credit ? Shall we ascribe the glory to the 
American Navy, through whose vision and cooperation the great 
transatlantic trip was made possible? Shall we award our high- 
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est honors to Lieutenant Commander A. C. Read and his dauntless 
crew, who- brought the N.C.-4 along her perilous way through fog 
and storm and darkness to her destined haven? Shall we say 
that the Liberty Motor, the engine that actually drove the huge 
qraft to her goal, should receive first award? Or do our minds 
travel back to two American country boys, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, who in 1903 proved at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, that 
the dream of an overseas flight would yet be a reality ? 

To each and to all honor is due. But, to my mind, the power 
of the human spirit to will a thing and then to do it deserves the 
laurel over and above any one man or any one group of men. 
Idealism is the greatest motor power on earth. Steam, electricity, 
gasoline, radium, — these are but handmaidens in the service 
of the mind that is lifted and energized by a great ideal. All 
inventions, all discoveries, all achievements that have served as 
milestones in human progress, were first wrought out in the brain 
of a thinker who saw them in vision and toiled patiently and reso- 
lutely for their fulfillment. If he failed, the torch was passed on 
from hand to hand, from century to century, from race to race, 
and at last from seeming defeat to assured victory. The N.C.-4 
is not a deed done ; it is an ideal of greater deeds yet to be done. 
May 27, 1919 is not a vanished day ; it is an unending challenge to 
the human spirit. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Phrase the topic of each of the three paragraphs just read. 

II 

Find other topics suggested. Perhaps you have read 
something or can find something about Lieutenant Com- 
mander A. C. Read ; or Glenn Hafaimond Curtiss, whose 
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name is borne by the great N.C.'s; or about the Wright 
brothers. Perhaps you have seen a picture of one of the 
N.C.'s. 

By the time you read this,' other airplanes may have crossed 
the ocean without stopping at the Azores. 

In the first verse of the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, 
you will find the words: "And there was no more sea." 
These words were a prophecy. Show how (1) the sailing 
ship, (2) the steamship, and (3) the airplane have helped to 
fulfill the prophecy. 

Let your imagination dwell on the future triumphs of 
transoceanic aviation : point out the advantages to com- 
merce; show how disease and famine may be stopped by 
the quick transportation of medicine and food; you might 
tell this in a story. 

You might give an imaginary sketch of the first flight 
across the Pacific, or to the North Pole. Measure the dis- 
tances in your geography and let your imaginary sketch be 
based on facts as far as you know them. 

Ill 

Select your own subject, work out the paragraph topics, 
hand the outline to your teacher, and, without notes before 
you, talk for not more than four minutes on the subject 
chosen. 

IV 

* »» 

After talking on your chosen subject, write a composition 
on* it. Use the same paragraph topics, unless your speech 
has suggested improvements. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

Kinds of Pronouns. 

Study the italicized pronouns in these sentences : 

i. / told you that he had gone. 

2. Who was with him? 

3. There was nobody with him except his two servants, who 
had never left him. 

4. I saw one of them, and heard about the other. 

Of these, /, you, and he are personal pronouns, I standing 
for the speaker, you for the person spoken to, and he for the 
person spoken of; who in sentence 3 is a relative pronoun, 
referring back to servants and introducing an adjective clause ; 
Who in sentence 2 is an interrogative pronoun used to ask a 
question; nobody is an indefinite pronoun, standing for no 
particular person; one and other are adjective pronouns, 
because they may be followed by nouns — as, one man, 
other engagements — and thus become adjectives. 

Personal pronouns are pronouns that have different 
forms for the person speaking, the person spoken to, 
and the person or thing spoken of. 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun that joins an ad- 
jective clause to a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Interrogative pronouns are used in asking questions. 

Indefinite pronouns indicate persons or things vaguely. 

Adjective pronouns are pronouns that may be used 
as adjectives. 
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Declension. 

The pronoun of the first person is / ; of the second, you 
or thou; of the third, he, she, it. The compound pronouns — 
myself, ourselves; yourself, yourselves; himself, themselves — 
are really personal pronouns, but are not used in the possessive 
case. The pronouns of the three persons are declined thus: 

The Pronoun of the First Person 
Sing. Pl. 

Norn. I we 

Poss. my, mine our, ours 
Obj. me us 

Pronouns of the Second Person 

Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 

Nom. you you thou ye 

Poss. your, yours your, yours thy, thine your, yours 

Obj. you you thee you 

The Pronoun of the Third Person 

Sing. Pl. 

Nom. he she it they 

Poss. his her, hers its their, theirs 

Obj. him her it them 

The Two Forms of the Possessive. 

It will be noticed that all of the personal pronouns except 
he and it have two forms for the possessive. The forms my> 
our, your, thy, her, and their are used when a noun follows; 
mine, ours, yours, thine y hers, and theirs are used when the 
noun is omitted: 
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i. Here is my hat ; there is yours. 

2. This is not tlieir property ; it is ours. 

Pronouns of the Second Person. 

The forms of you are now the only forms regularly em- 
ployed ; thou, thy, thine, thee are heard only in prayer, in 
poetry, and sometimes among the Quakers. 

All the forms of thou, both singular and plural, are con- 
sistently employed in the Bible ; ye is there always nomina- 
tive plural, and you always objective plural : 

i. Thou and thy sons and thy father's house with thee shall 
bear the iniquity of the sanctuary. 

— Numbers 18: i. 

2. And Reuben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto you } 
saying, Do not sin against the child ; and ye would not hear? 

— Genesis 42 : 22. 

3. At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and 
ye in me, and I in you. 

— John 14 : 20. 

4. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye f 

— Matthew 5 : 46. 

Uses of." It." 

The pronoun it has three peculiar uses : 

(1) As an expletive. We call It an expletive when ii 
comes first in the sentence and takes the place of the reai 
subject which comes later. In these two sentences, 
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It is sad to think of that. 

It was not true that he confessed. 



the real subject of each sentence is the italicized part. Begin 
each sentence with the italicized words, and 77 will drop out. 
In such sentences — and they are very common — It is a 
mere space-filler or expletive. 

(2) As the subject of a few intransitive verbs which relate 
chiefly to the weather. These verbs cannot have a person 
for their subject, and are therefore called impersonal verbs : 

It rains one minute and it sleets the next. 
It is snowing fast. 

You will find it a trifle hard to answer the questions, What 
fains? What snows? This proves that it does not always 
represent a noun, or even a clearly defined idea. 

(3) As a vague indefinable object after a few verbs that 
usually take no object at all : 

We footed it over the ice. 

You can't come it over me in that style. 

The Person of Nouns. 

Nouns are said to be in the first, second, or third person 
for the same reason that pronouns are. If a noun represents 
the name of the speaker — that is, if it is in apposition with 
I or we — it is in the first person : 

1. I, Alexandre Manette, write this paper in my cell. 

2. We, Tom and Jack, saw these things. 
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If the noun names the person spoken to, it is in the second 
person. Every nominative of address (Chapter XXXI), 
therefore, is in the second person : 

3. Help me carry this, Henry. 

If the noun names a person, animal, or thing spoken of, 
it is in the third person. In other words, whenever you would 
refer to a noun by he, she, it, or they, that noun is in the third 
person. It is evident, therefore, that nouns are used in the 
third person far of tener than in the first or second : 

4. James knows this boy. 

5. The lion injured the giraffe. 

6. Tables are heavier than chairs. 

Personal Pronouns in the Nominative and Objective 
Cases. 

Every writer and speaker needs to be especially careful 
in his use of the nominative and objective cases, of pronouns. 
Nouns have the same form for these two cases; but all of 
the personal pronouns, except you and it, have one form for 
the nominative and an entirely different form for the objective. 
A mistake, therefore, in the cases of pronouns will show itself 
at once. 

We found that five principles (Chapter XXXI) govern the 
use of the nominative case of nouns. The same principles, 
of course, hold good for pronouns. Review these principles, 
and remember (1) that /, we, he, she, they are nominative 
forms, and (2) that trie, us, him, her, them are objective 
forms. 
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Courtesy demands that in 'every series of nouns or pro- 
nouns the forms of the first personal pronoun should come 
last : 

1. Henry, Thomas, and I were there. 

2. He spent the night with my two brothers and me. 

3. You and I can attend to it. 



EXERCISES 



Name the person and number of the nouns and personal 
pronouns in the following sentences : 

1. I knew that they were following me. 

2. "Do you want me to go?" asked Godfrey, looking straight 
into Nancy's face as he spoke. 

3. "Well, then, Master Marner," said Dolly, "I'll ask Mr. 
Macey to speak to the parson about it." 

4. We, the undersigned subscribers, promise to pay the amounts 
opposite our names. 

.5. Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

II 

Tell what case each' of the following personal pronouns is 
in, and why : 

1. He spoke to me about it. 

2. They may use my book. 

3. Did you see him or her? 

4. Neither he nor she helped me. 

5. Give us a few of them. 
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6. It is impolite to do that. * 

7. You and I were mistaken. 

8. Will you walk home with Susan and me? 

9. Have you heard what father and I did? 

10. She not being in, we left our cards. 

11. I thought it was they. 

12. She is taller than he. (Chapter XXIII, Note 1.) 

13. He is not so heavy as I. 

14. Just between you and me, I don't believe what he says. 

15. All the pupils have gone but me. 

16. He sits between Robert and me. 

17. There's nobody here but me. 

18. We boys like games. 

19. They were not thinking of us girls. 

20. That is not she. 

21. It is I. 

Ill 

Use / or me in each of the following blanks ; give a reason 
for your choice: 

1. It is — . 

2. — not liking the prospect, the invitation was declined. 

3. My mother and — have had a long walk. 

4. — wish you had been with mother and — . 

5. That's a secret between sister and — . 

6. He told John and. — not to wait; but John and — did 
not hear him. 

7. Let's you l and — try it. 

8. They thought it was — . 

9. It wasn't — that did it. 

10. He blamed both of us, you for talking and — for listening. 

1 Notice that you and — are in apposition with the 'us of Let's. 
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IV 

Use we or us in each of the following blanks ; give a reason 
for your choice: 

1. It was not — who were doing the whispering. 

2. He asked where — had been. 

3. Will you go with — ? 

4. He called — , but — refused to come. 

5. The poor fellow died, — having done all — could do to save 
him. 



Use he or him in each of the following blanks ; give a reason 
for your choice : 

1. Who was with you and — ? 

2. Nobody saw it but — . 

3. Wasn't — tardy that morning? 

4. — being out of the way, I could do better. 

5. It is — who caused the delay. 

6. She and — tried to lift it. 

7. She is not so studious as — . 

8. Did the rich man adopt her as well as — ? 

VI 

Use she or her in each of the following blanks; give- a 
reason for your choice : 

1. He and — are brother and sister. 

2. I like him better than — . 

3. Susan is just as smart as — . 

4. Was it — that told you ? 

5. — helping me, the lesson was quickly learned. 

6. I told both of them, — and her sister, to go home. 
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VII 

Use they or them in each of the fdlowing blanks; give a 
reason for your choice : 

i. Here — are. 

2. I don't believe it was — who did it. 

3. I met Robert and — together. 

4. You can't do better than — . 

5. Were you with Henry and — when the accident happened? 

6. We are not better than — . 



CHAPTER XXXV 
OTHER KINDS OF PRONOUNS 

Relative Pronouns 

The Uses of Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, what] and that. 
The antecedent of what is never expressed. We may say 
" I liked what I saw," but not " I liked the men what I saw." 
The other relative pronouns introduce adjective clauses and 
point back to preceding nouns or pronouns called antecedents. 

Differences in Use. 

(1) The relative who is used of persons : 

Here is the man who told me. 

People who are rude may expect to be treated rudely. 

(2) The relative which is used of animals or things : 
Dogs which bark at night should be gagged. 
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These boats, which are very leaky, are not the ones which I 
ordered. 

(3) The relative that is used of persons, animals, or things : 

The soldier that (or who) was hurt has recovered from the 
wounds that (or which) he received. 
There is the horse that threw me. 

(4) Every relative pronoun except that may be preceded 
by a preposition: 

Ronald is the boy of whom I was speaking. 
Ronald is U12 hoy that I was speaking of. 

Declension. 

Who is the only relative pronoun that varies its form. 
It is declined thus: 





Sing. 


Pl. 


Nom. 


who 


who 


Poss. 


whose 


whose 


Obj. 


whom 


whom 



Relative Pronouns as Subjects. 

Before we can use who correctly, we must be able to dis- 
tinguish the subject and the object in relative clauses. In 
the following clauses, each relative pronoun is the subject 
of its verb, and therefore in the nominative case : 

1. The pupils who study hard will be promoted. 

2. That large picture, which was painted by Raphael, is called 
the Sistine Madonna. 
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3. I like the binding that is on this book. 

4. The man who I thought was siek is well again. 

Notice that who in the last sentence is not the object of 
thought, but the subject of was. This will become clearer if 
we put " I thought " in brackets, or place as before it, or 
remove it further from who : 

The man who [I thought] was sick, etc. 
The man who, as I thought, was sick, etc. • 
The man who was sick, I thought, etc. 

Relative Pronouns as Objects. 

(1) Relative pronouns, like other pronouns, may be the 
objects of verbs; but they differ from all other objects in 
that they never follow the verbs that govern thorn. They 
precede not only the verbs, but the subjects of the verbs as 
well : 

Look at this pencil which I hold in my hand. 

Where is the fish that I caught ? 

George Washington, whom we all love, is buried at Mt. Vernon. 

(2) They may also be the objects of prepositions : 

I found the book of which I spoke to you. 
It is on the chair under which the cat is sleeping. 
Fanny is the girl to whom I was talking. 
Fanny is the girl that I was talking to. 

In the last sentence it is best to consider that as the object 
A talking to instead of to. 
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Caution. — Do not use a relative pronoun without a 
definite antecedent. Such a sentence as " He complimented 
me, which I returned," is incorrect, because which-has no 
clearly defined antecedent ; the sentence should read " He 
paid me a compliment, which I returned." 

Interrogative Pronouns 
The Uses of Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, what, and which. 
They differ from the relative pronouns in having no ante- 
cedent. They differ also in that they ask questions, and 
relative pronouns do not. 

Differences in Use, 

(1) The interrogative who is used only of persons: 

Who was with you ? 
Whose umbrella is that? 
Whom did you see? 

(2) The interrogative what is used only of things : 

What is it? 

What did you say? 

(3) The interrogative which, unlike its relative of the same 
name, is used of persons and things : 

Which is the older brother? 

Which is the right road? 

Which is the more interesting of these two books? 
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Declension. 

Who. is the only interrogative that varies its form. It is 
.declined thus : 





Sing. 


PL. 


Norn. 


who 


who 


Poss. 


whose 


whose 


Obj. 


whom 


whom 



Indirect Questions. 

It is often said that every sentence containing an interroga- 
tive pronoun should be punctuated with an interrogation 
point; but this is not true. Compare. these sentences: 

i. Who went home with her? 

2. I know who went home with her. 

3. I don't remember who went home with her. 

4. Perry asked me who went home with her. 

5. I told him who went home with her. 

The last four sentences contain the same interrogative pro- 
noun that was used in the first ; but these sentences are in- 
direct, not direct, questions. They belong to the subject 
of indirect quotation (Chapter II). Indirect quotations 
never take a question mark. 

Indefinite Pronouns 
The Forms of the Indefinite Pronouns. 

Many of the indefinite pronouns are compound, but no 
hyphen is used. The most important are one, anyone, every- 
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one, some one, no one, none, one another, each other, anybody, 
anybody else, everybody, everybody else, nobody, nobody else, 
somebody, somebody else. Only a few have plurals : 

You may have the large apples ; I'll take the small ones. 
These people are rated as mere nobodies in their own community. 

Caution. — Remember that with the exception of none, 
which is singular or plural, all of the indefinites are singular 
both in form and use. They must be referred to, therefore, 
by singular pronouns, and must have their predicates also 
in the singular. Instead of are, were, and have, we must use 
is, was, and has : 

1. Not one in a hundred was dissatisfied. 

2. Which one of you is willing to go? 

3. I am sure that everyone has done his best and should receive 
his reward. 

4. Nobody but the speakers and reporters was allowed on the 
platform. 

Adjective Pronouns 

Relation to Adjectives. 

By an adjective pronoun is meant any pronoun that may 
be used as an adjective. In " I want each student to read 
this book," each and this are adjectives because they modify 
the nouns student and book. In " This is an excellent book, 
and each of you should read it," This and each are pronouns 
in the nominative case. The most important of the adjective 
pronouns are each, any, other, some, either, neither, what, which, 
this, that, the former, the latter, several, jew, many, all. 
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Differences in Use. 

The words this and that, plural these and those, are often 
called demonstrative pronouns because they point out : 
this denotes something near at hand ; that something farther 
from the speaker. 

Either, neither, and each are always singular : 

i. Either sentence is correct, but neither is suitable. 

2. Neither of us was able to help him. 

3. The judge thinks that each of them is. partly to blame. 

Either and neither are used only of two ; but each may mean 
one of two or one of more than two. Thus Kingsley writes 
of three fishermen : 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best. 

EXERCISES 



Tell what case each of the following relative pronouns is 
in, and why: 

1. Do you know the man that passed us? 

2. The dog that you shot has died. 

3. American literature, which Englishmen rarely read sixty 
years ago, now counts its English readers by the thousands. 

4. Yonder is the bird that I aimed at. 

5. My father, who has just left his room, has been ill a week. 

6. In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves for a bright man- 
hood, there's no such word as fail. 

7. Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was once a preacher but whom 
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the world knows best as a great essayist, was a friend of Thomas 
Carlyle's. 

II 

Tell what case each of the following interrogative pronouns 
is in, and why: 

1. Who is going with you? 

2. Whom did you consult ? 

3. Which do you like best ? 

4. Til tell you which I like best. 

5. With what did you defend yourself? 

6. What were you talking about ? 

7. What is the largest animal that you ever saw? 

8. Whose buggy did you ride in ? 

9. I know whD l told you. 

Ill 

Use interrogative who or whom in each of the following 
blanks ; give a reason for your choice : 

1. — will you select? 

2. — forbade you to go? 

3. I told you — it was. 

4. — did you get the news from ? 

5. — was Abraham Lincoln? 

6. I know — was with you. 

7. — did you go with ? 

8. — do you desk with ? 

9. — did you give your slate to? 

10. Under — did this soldier serve ? 

11. — are these people? 

1 The object of know is not who, but who told you. 
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IV 

i. Decline all of the indefinite pronouns through the 
singular. 

2. Illustrate the three ways of avoiding the use of indefinite 
one. 

3. Use everyone as the subject of a sentence, refer to it 
by his, and use was as the predicate. ' 

4. What do you think of the following sentence? 

I want everybody to bring his or her dictionary to class. 

V 

1. Show by sentences that each of the adjective pronouns 
may be used as an adjective. 

2. Illustrate by sentences the grammatical number of 
either, neither, and each. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

I. OUR FLAG 
For Study and Composition 

Many poems have been written about our flag but the 
greatest is The Star-Spangled Banner by Francis Scott Key. 
It was not written to order but sprang as a sudden inspiration 
from the brain and heart of its. author. No other poem 
ever written by an American has been so honored as our 
National Anthem. Here are three paragraphs about it 
from the United States Navy Regulations. You will remem- 
ber that " at colors " means " at the lowering or the raising 
of the flag," and " covered or uncovered " means " with the 
hat on or off " : 
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The composition consisting of the words and music known as 
The Star-Spangled Banner is designated the National Anthem of 
the United States of 'America. 

Whenever the National Anthem is played on board a vessel of 
the Navy, at a naval station, or at any place where persons be- 
longing to the naval service are present, all officers and enlisted 
men not in formation shall stand at attention facing toward the 
music (except at colors when they shall face toward the colors). 
If in uniform, covered or uncovered, or in civilian clothes, un- 
covered, they shall salute at the first note of the anthem, retain- 
ing the position of salute until the last note of the anthem. If 
not in uniform and covered, they shall uncover at the first note 
of the anthem, holding the headdress opposite the left shoulder 
and so remain until the last note of the anthem, except that in 
inclement weather the headdress may be slightly raised. 

The playing of the National Anthem of the United States or of 
any other country as a part of a medley is prohibited. 

But the poem cannot be understood unless one knows just 
how it was written. Francis Scott Key was on an American 
ship in September, 1814, while the British were bombard- 
ing Fort McHenry, which protected Baltimore. This was 
during the War of 181 2. Mr. Key was not allowed by the 
British to land, but remained on deck during the night, watch- 
ing the course of every British shell that was fired. " While 
the bombardment continued," wrote his brother-in-law, 
afterward Chief Justice R. B. Taney, "it was proof that the 
fort had not surrendered. But it suddenly ceased some time 
before day ; and as they had no communication with any of 
the enemy's ships, they did not know whether the fort had 
surrendered, or the attack upon it had been abandoned. 
They paced the deck for the residue of the night in painful 
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suspense, watching with intense anxiety for the return of 
day, and looking every few minutes at their watches, to see 
how long they must wait for it ; as soon as it dawned, and 
before it was light enough to see objects at a distance, their- 
glasses were turned to the fort, uncertain whether they should 
see there the stars and stripes or the flag of the enemy. At 
length the light came, and they saw that * our flag was still 
there.' ... He then told me that, under the excitement of 
the time, he had written a song, and handed me a printed 
copy of The Star-Spangled Banner" 

As you read it, put yourself in the place of the author. 
It's early in the mornhig and you are looking through the fog 
and smoke to see if our flag is still there. If so, it's a prophecy 

that it will never dip its folds in defeat. 

» 

O say, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming ! 

And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there ; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream : 
Tis the star-spangled banner ; O long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

O thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation ! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto — "In God is our trust." 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

— Francis Scott Key : The Star-Spangled Banner. 

EXERCISE 

i. Tell how and when our National Anthem was written. 

2. What honors are paid it in our naval service? 

3. How do you honor it in school? 

4. Did you ever notice how frequently poets sum up in 
the last stanza the main lesson or appeal of their poems? 
Illustrate by this poem. 

5. How do the rimes come in each stanza? Compare 
with the rime order in America. See page 63. 

6. With books closed, write the stanzas of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
ADJECTIVES 

Kinds of Adjectives. 

Adjectives modify nouns and pronouns. Qualitative or 
descriptive adjectives express an attribute or quality : 

good, sour, hard, long, righteous, hot, clear, loud. 

Quantitative adjectives- express amount or number : 
little, few, many, all, much, ten. 

Demonstrative adjectives merely point out or distinguish : 
this, that, every, the former, the other. 

Adjectives as Nouns, and Nouns as Adjectives. 

(a) When an adjective is preceded by the, the noun is 
frequently omitted. The adjective is then said to be used 
as a noun: 

i. To the pure all things are pure. 

2. The bravest are the tender est, — 
The loving are the daring, 
' 3. AH the impulses of her nature were toward the true } the 
beautiful, and the good. 

(b) Many nouns may be used as descriptive adjectives : 

1. This man is the head waiter. 

2. The tariff is not merely a party question. 

3. The name of Palmer is a household word in many Southern 
homes. 
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4. During my childhood days school exhibitions were great 
occasions. 

Adjectives and Adverbs. 

Some verbs may be followed either by adjectives or by 
adverbs. Shall we say " The sun shines bright " or " The 
sun shines brightly "? Either is correct, but there is a slight 
difference of meaning between the two. When we use 
" bright " we are thinking more of the sun; when we use 
■"brightly," we are thinking more of the verb "shines." 
Compare these sentences, and tell what each means : . 

1. He turned pale as I passed him. 

2. He turned quickly as I passed him. 

3. She looked sweet in her pink gingham. 

4. She looked sweetly into her mother's face. 

5. The physician felt the man's pulse carefully. 

6. The pulse felt cold. 

7. The verdict appeared just. 

8. The ship suddenly appeared. 

Phrases and Clauses as Adjectives. 

(a) Every phrase modifying a noun or pronoun is really 
an adjective. The most common form of the adjective 
phrase is the prepositional phrase, or phrase introduced by a 
preposition : 

It was* a task that required the patience of a Job and the courage 
of a Paul. 

Or, we may say " a Job-like patience and a Pauline cour- 
age." 
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(6) Every clause introduced by a relative pronoun is an 
adjective clause modifying the noun or pronoun used as 
antecedent. When, where, and while, if preceded by nouns, 
also introduce adjective clauses: 

1. Thomas Jefferson was in Europe at the time when the Federal 
Convention of 1787 was called. 

2. This is the place where we boys used to go in swimming. 

3. All the time while the recitation was going on, a noise was 
kept up outside. 

The. Two Articles. 

The definite article the and the indefinite . article a or an 
are really demonstrative adjectives. They do not qualify 
or describe ; they merely point out. The difference between 
the two articles may be seen in such sentences as " I saw a 
blind man yesterday " and " I saw the blind man yesterday,' ' 
or " Mr. A is a leader in every good movement " and " Mr. 
A is the leader in every good movement." 

Repetition of the Articles. 

The article should be repeated before each word in a series, 
if each word means a different object. Thus " I saw a black 
and a white horse " means that I saw two horses; but "I 
saw a black and white horse " means that I saw one piebald 
horse. What is the difference, therefore, in meaning between 
" the secretary and treasurer " and " the secretary and the 
treasurer "? Which would require " has been elected," and 
which " have been elected "? 

When two or more well-known objects are spoken of, the 
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definite article is repeated only when the two objects are 
considered separately in the singular. We say, therefore, 
u The Old and the New Testament," or " The Old and New 
Testaments " ; " the definite and the indefinite article/' 
or " the definite and indefinite articles " ; " the singular and 
the plural number," or " the singular and plural numbers." 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

With the exception of this and that, plural these and those, 
adjectives have no inflections to express differences of gram- 
matical number ; but most adjectives expressing quality are 
inflected to denote degrees of quality : 



rich 


old 


many 


glad 


happy 


richer 


older 


more 


gladder 


happier 


richest 


oldest 


most 


gladdest 


happiest 



It is of course impossible to compare such adjectives as 
all, square, this, each, every, three-sided, twenty, etc. 

The positive degree denotes the simple quality pos- 
sessed. 

The comparative degree denotes a higher degree of 
the quality. 

The superlative degree denotes the highest degree 
of the quality. 

Methods of Comparison. 

All adjectives of one syllable and many of two syllables, 
if they admit of comparison at all, are compared by adding 
er for the comparative and est for the superlative : 



i3» 
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Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


rich 


richer 


richest 


weak 


weaker 


weakest 


sweet 


sweeter 


sweetest 


heavy 


heavier 


heaviest 


noble 


nobler 


noblest 


happy 


happier 


happiest 



Most adjectives of two syllables and all adjectives of more 
than two syllables, if they admit of comparison, are compared 
by the use of more for the comparative and most for the 
superlative : 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


distinct 


more distinct 


most distinct 


vivid 


more vivid 


most vivid 


vestern 


more western 


most western 


healthful 


more healthful 


most healthful 


critical 


more critical 


most critical 


scholarly 


more scholarly 


most scholarly 


leisurely 


more leisurely 


most leisurely 



The Descending Scale. — The two methods of comparison 
— by er, est, and more, most — constitute the ascending 
scale. The descending scale employs less and least: 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


rich 


less rich 


least rich 


distinct 


less distinct 


least distinct 



Irregular Comparison. 

irregularly compared : 



The following adjectives are 
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Positive 


Comparative 


SUPERLATIVE 


bad, ill, evil 


worse 


worst 


good 


better 


best 


hind 


hinder 


hindmost 


late 


later, latter 


latest, last 


little 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most 


many 


more 


most 


old 


older, elder 


oldest, eldest 



The Comparative Degree. 

The comparative degree is used when two persons or things 
are compared : 

1. This girl is taller than her sister. 

2. This pupil is the more intelligent of the two. 

3. Which is the better dictionary, Webster's or Worcester's? 

4. Of London and New York, the former is the wealthier. 

5. Which is the better road to take here? 

6. St. Peter's Cathedral is greater than all other cathedrals. 

In the last sentence there are still only two things compared, 
(1) St. Peter's Cathedral and (2) all other cathedrals. Care 
must be taken not to omit " other." To say that St. Peter's 
Cathedral is " greater than all cathedrals " would mean that 
it is greater than itself. 



The Superlative Degree. 

The superlative degree is- used when more than two persons 
or things are compared : 
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i. Of the three brothers, Henry is the tallest. 

2. Janice is the oldest of the five sisters. 

3. Which is the most interesting of these four books? 

4. Of London, New York, and Paris, the last is the most beau- 
tiful. 

5. St. Peter's is the greatest of all cathedrals. 

Care must be taken not to use " other " or " any " with 
the superlative. Never say " He is the richest of all other 
men in town " or " He is the richest of any man in town." 
The correct forms are : 

6. He is the richest man in town. 

7. He is richer than any other man in town. 

Cautions. — (a) We have learned that the pronoun each 
is singular. When used as an adjective, its noun must of 
course be in the singular : 

each boy, each leaf, each day, each time. 

But even when each is followed by two or more nouns, the 
verb must remain in the singular. The same is true of every, 
which is always an adjective: 

1. Each man and boy has contributed what he could. 

2. Every man, woman, and child is invited. • 

3. Every nook and corner was searched. 

4. Every chapter, every page, and every paragraph that is 
in this book has been read with the utmost care. 

(b) Do not overwork your favorite adjectives. Such 
expressions as nice, lovely, awful, horrid, awfully nice, perfectly 
lovely, perfectly awful, perfectly horrid lose force with every 
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misuse or needless repetition. Instead of overdoing nice 
and lovely as applied to persons, give a chance to agreeable, 
amiable, attractive, charming, delightful, engaging, entertaining, 
good-natured, gracious, kind, kind-hearted, lovable, magnetic, 
pleasant, pleasing, sweet, sweet-spirited, sweet-tempered, unselfish, 
winning, winsome. For substitutes for awful and horrid, 
read the following paragraph : l 

Awful should not be used of things which are merely disagree- 
able or annoying, nor of all that are alarming and terrible, but 
only of such as bring a solemn awe upon the soul, as in the presence 
of a superior power ; as, the awful hush before the battle. That 
which is awful arouses an oppressive reverence, that which is 
august an admiring reverence; we speak of the august presence 
of a mighty monarch, the awful presence of death* We speak of 
an exalted station, a grand mountain, an imposing presence, a 
majestic cathedral, a noble mien, a solemn litany, a stately monarch, 
an august assembly, the awful scene of the Judgment Day. 

The Century Dictionary speaks of " an awful sight, a dreadful 
disaster, a fearful leap, a frightful chasm. ,, 

QUESTIONS 

i. What are the three kinds of adjectives? 

2. How may an adjective be used as a noun? 

3. How may a noun be used as an adjective? 

4. What are the two scales of comparison? 

5. Which adjectives require the use of more for the com- 
parative and most for the superlative? 

6. What is the caution about each? 

1 From Fernald's English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions. 
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EXERCISES 



Insert an adjective or an adverb in each of the following 
blanks ; give a reason for your choice : 

i. This apple tastes — . 

2. Violets smell — . 

3. The struggle for existence weighs — on all alike. 

4. Your dress sits — on you. 

5. A man always feels — after doing an unselfish act. 

6. The air feels — to-day. 

II 

Tell what adjectives you would use in describing : 

1. an ideal face for a woman 

2. an ideal character for a man 

3. an ideal soldier 

4. your favorite book 

III 

Note the accuracy and appropriateness of the adjectives 
in these selections. In the first, Macaulay is describing the 
character of William of Orange; in the second, a writer in 
The New York Times is commending the good work of the 
Boy Scouts of America : 

It was remarked that his spirits were never so high and his 
manners never so gracious and easy as amidst the tumult and 
carnage of a battle. Even in his pastimes he liked the excitement 
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of danger. Cards, chess, and billiards gave him no pleasure. 
The chase was his favorite recreation ; and he loved it most when 
it was most hazardous, His leaps were sometimes such that his 
boldest companions did not like to follow him. He seemed to 
have thought the most hardy field sports of England effeminate, 
and to have pined in the great park of Windsor for the game which 
he had been used to drive to bay in the forests of Guelders, wolves, 
and wild boars, and huge stags with sixteen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because 
his physical organization was unusually delicate. From a child 
he had been weak and sickly. In the prime of manhood his com- 
plaints had been aggravated by a severe attack of smallpox! He 
was asthmatic and consumptive. His slender frame was shaken 
by a constant hoarse cough. He could not sleep unless his head 
was propped by several pillows, and could scarcely draw his breath 
in any but the purest air. Cruel headaches frequently tortured 
him. Exertion soon fatigued him. The physicians constantly 
kept up the hopes of his enemies by fixing some date beyond which, 
if there were anything certain in medical science, it was impossible 
that his broken constitution could hold out. Yet, through a life 
which was one long disease, the force of his mind never failed, on 
any occasion, to bear up his suffering and languid body. 

— Macaulay : History of England. 

A clean, healthy, sane influence is diffused by the Boy Scouts 
of America, and it ought to be the pride of every family to have a 
son enrolled among them. Though they^ are a civic organization 
they are trained in the qualities, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
that make stout-hearted and faithful soldiers. As it is the creed 
of the Boy Scouts to be honest and fearless, lovers of clean sport, 
adepts in woodcraft, prompt to aid and quick to act, always de- 
pendable and ever loyal, there can be no better soldiers. And the 
finest citizenship flowers from the seed of their endeavor. They 
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have an esprit de corps that qualifies them for the most urgent 
civic service. A good Boy Scout cannot be a slack and indifferent 
citizen. 

There can be no appeal for service to which the Boy Scouts do 
not respond as a unit. They rally for a good cause with an enthusi- 
asm delightful to see. They have the faith that moves mountains. 
It is not necessary to tell again the story of what they did here at 
home during the war in the Liberty Loan and War Savings Stamps 
campaigns, and how they helped the Red Cross, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Salvation Army, and the United War Work Com- 
mittee. Can any one have forgotten their volunteer emergency 
duty during the influenza epidemic in all parts of the country? 
Simply, but very impressively, President Wilson said in his recent 
proclamation reminding his countrymen of Boy Scout Week: 
"They have not only demonstrated their worth to the nation, 
' but have also materially contributed to a deeper appreciation by 
the American people of the higher conception of patriotism and 
good citizenship." 

It is because the Boy Scouts of America do big things in such 
a joyous and effective way that the most distinguished men feel 
honored by association with them. Inspiring is their peace cry: 
"The war is over, but our work is not." The Boy Scouts of 
America have an enrollment of 375,000; it can be and should be 
ten times as strong, and if it were so, the country would go on surely 
and safely about the job of reconstruction and better government. 
There is not an organization in the country more worthy of support 
and confidence than the Boy Scouts of America. 

New York Times, June 10, 1919. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
NUMBER AND PERSON OF VERBS 

Endings for Person and Number. 

Compare carefully the following verb forms: 

Forms Used To-day 

Singular 

1. I speak I love I do I have 

2. you speak you love you do you have 

3. he speaks he loves he does he has 

Plural 

1. we speak we love we do we have 

2. you speak you love you do you have 

3. they speak they love they do they have 

Forms Used in the Bible 
Singular 



I. 

2. 
3. 


I speak 
thou speakes/ 
he speake//* 


I love 
thou loves/ 
he loveth 

Plural 


I do 

thou dost 
he doth 


I have 
thou has/ 
he ha/A 


I. 
2. 
3. 


we speak 
ye speak 
they speak 


we love 
ye love 
they love 


we do 
ye do 
they do 


we have 
ye have 
they have 



The pupil will notice at once that in the Bible the forms 
denoting present time had more endings than they have in 
the language of to-day. These endings denoted the person 
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and number of the verbs ; the ending est or st showed that 
the verb was in the second person singular to agree with its 
subject thou, and the ending eth or th showed that the verb 
was in the third person singular to agree with its subject he 
or she or it. In the English spoken to-day the verb has no 
ending fox the second person singular, and 5 has taken the 
place of eth and th as the ending of the third person singular. 
These facts teach the following important principle : 

The verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 

Meaning of the Principle. 

In the whole range of English grammar there is not a more 
important principle than the one just stated. It is necessary, 
therefore, to understand exactly what it means. It does 
not mean that the verb must have a different ending every 
time the number or person of the subject changes. An 
ending is a mere label, and the omission of a label does not 
affect the nature of the thing labeled. As all verbs, with 
the exception of the verb to be, have lost their endings for 
person and number, except the ending s, the visible agree- 
ment of the verb with its subject is merely a question of the 
right use of s. Mistakes in agreement are rarely made 
when the subject is a personal pronoun : only the most 
illiterate say J does, or They calls. But mistakes are frequently 
made, especially in conversation, when the subject is a noun. 
As noun subjects are always in the third person singular or 
third person plural, the verb either ends in s or has no ending 
at all. It ends in 5 when the noun subject is singular; it 
has no ending when the noun subject is plural : 
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i. John has finished his task. 

2. The men have not finished theirs. 

3. Susan's canary lives in a cage. 

4. Most birds live in the woods. 

5. This child speaks excellent English. 

6. Her playmates speak incorrect English. 

7. Laurinda loves to play on the piano. 

8. Boys love to hunt and fish. 

9. My dog does more barking than biting. 

10. My neighbor's dogs do nothing but howl. 

11. It takes two halves to make a whole. 

12. The children take their lunches to school, 

Compound Subjects. 

A subject is plural not only when it consists of one noun 
or one personal pronoun in the plural number but also when 
it consists of two or more members ; that is, when it is com- 
pound (Chapter XV) : 

1. Tennyson and Browning grow in popularity the more they 
are studied. 

2. A dog and a cat do not often agree well together. 

3. The violet and the hyacinth bloom about the same time. 

4. These parents and their child have nothing to live on. 

5. He and I go to the hospital nearly every day. 

The Collective Noun as Subject. 

A collective noun takes sometimes, a singular predicate T 
sometimes a plural predicate (Chapter XXVII) : 

1. The jury has just retired. 

2. The majority say that they cannot reach a decision., 
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3. The committee decides unanimously in favor of the affirma- 
tive. 

4. The people of the United States take great interest in political 
discussions. 

The Relative Pronoun as Subject. 

Relative pronouns, as we have seen, have no distinctive 
forms for singular and plural ; but they agree in number 
with their antecedents. If the antecedent, therefore, is 
plural, the predicate of the relative clause must be plural; 
if the' antecedent is singular, the predicate must be singular : 

1. The men that do things are the men that succeed, 

2. The boy and girl that wish to desk together are brother and 
sister. 

3. The animals that live out of doors are hardier than those 
living indoors. 

4. Here is a man who compels respect by his very presence. 

5. The church on our right, which has stood the wear and tear 
of more than eighty years, was built during the presidency of 
Andrew Jackson. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Write ten sentences illustrating the difference between 
predicates in 5 and predicates without s. 

II 

Insert do or does in each of the following blanks; give a 
reason for your choice: 

1. These debaters — not seem to have made much preparation. 

2. Is there a boy in the world who — not love his mother? 
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3. The senate — not meet this year. 

4. Even the captain and mate, who usually — not shrink from 
any danger, have been convicted of cowardice. 

5. The prisoner and his accomplice — not admit their guilt. 

Ill 

Insert has or have in each of the following blanks ; give a 
reason for your choice : 

1. He says that every one of his constituents — signed the 
application. 

2. Not one of our neighbors — been here. 

3. They have recommended every novel and essay that — 
been read. 

4. My uncle and my aunt, who — been visiting in Atlanta, 
returned yesterday. 

5. Sufficient data — not been given to solve the problem. 

6. Not a boy in the class — prepared this lesson thoroughly. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
NUMBER AND PERSON OF VERBS (Continued) 

Person and Number of Verbs Denoting Past Time. 

The verb forms given in the beginning of the preceding 
chapter denote present time. The same verbs may be made 
to denote past or completed action : 

Singular 

1. I spoke I loved 1 did I had 

2. you spoke you loved you did you had 

3. he spoke he loved " he did he had 
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Plural 

i. we spoke we loved we did we had 

2. you spoke you loved you did you -had 

3. they spoke they loved they did they had 

A glance at these forms shows that the three persons are 
alike in both numbers. There is no letter s to be added; 
hence no mistake can be made in the forms of person or 
number. In the older language, st or est had to be added 
in the second person singular. The Bible has : 

Singular Plural 

I spake we spake 

thou spakest ye spake 

he spake they spake 

Some Forms of the Verb " to be." 

Compare the following forms; observe that those in the 
first column denote present time, those in the second column 
past time : 

Singular 

1. I am I was 

2. you are you were 

3. he is he was 

Plural 

1. we are we were 

2. you are you were 

3. they are they were 
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Contractions. 

The following contractions are permissible ; the plural 
forms will suggest themselves: 

1 am not I'm not 

you are not you're not, you aren't 

he is not he's not, he isn' t 

(There is no such word as " ain't") 

I was not I wasn't 

you were not you weren't 

he was not he wasn't 

(Do not pronounce " wasn't " wuzrit) 

Agreement of Predicate with Following Subject. 

When a simple subject (Chapter XV) follows its predicate, 
care must be taken to make the predicate plural if the sub- 
ject is plural. Persons who would not say, " More than ten 
boys is here already," will often say, "There's more than 
ten boys here already " ; but the two sentences are equally 
incorrect: are should replace is. 

"Won't" and "Don't." 

Both forms are correct, but contractions should be spar- 
ingly used in writing. There was a time when one could say 
either " I wil not " or " I wol not." From " wol not " came 
" won't," as " shan't " came from " shall riot." " Won't " 
is either singular or plural. 
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" Don't " is from " do not " and must never be used for 
" doesn't." The following forms are correct: 

V 

Singular Plural 

i. I don't i. we don't 

2. you don't 2. you don't 

3. he, she, it doesn't 3. they don't 

Cautions. — (a) Do not confuse " with," " in addition to," 
" as well as," with " and " : 

1. Pharaoh, with all of his followers, was drowned in the Red 
Sea. 

2. Hard work, in addition to rigid economy, is necessary to 
achieve success. 

3. The captain, as well as the soldiers under him, was taken 
prisoner. 

(6) Remember that such expressions as " Henry or 
William," " Either Henry or William," " Neither Henry nor 
William," require a singular predicate: 

1. Henry or William has left his slate in my desk. 

2. Either the mayor or the sheriff is bound to attend the meet- 
ing. 

3. Neither the one nor the other was present. 

(c) If the subject is singular, do not let the predicate be 
attracted into the plural by the influence of plural nouns 
standing between the subject and the predicate : 

1 . The costliness of her dress and jewels was evident at a glance. 

2. Each of the candidates was allowed to speak in the court- 
house. 
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3. He thought that the display of apples and pears was unsur- 
passed. 

(d) If the subject is plural, do not let the predicate be 
attracted into the singular by the influence of singular nouns 
standing between the subject and the predicate : 

1. Three centuries of the New England climate have made him 
quick-witted. 

2. The persecutions of the old college bell, which summoned 
him every morning from a warm bed to a chilly classroom, interrupt 
his slumbers no longer. 

3. The bearing and expression of the man, though I had never 
seen him before, were strangely familiar. 

EXERCISES 



(1) How many different forms has the verb to be to express 
present time in the singular number? 

(2) How does it compare in this respect with other verbs ? 

(3) How many different forms has it to express past time 
in the singular number? 

(4) How does it compare in this respect with other verbs? 

(5) What are the interrogative forms of the contractions 
given in Chapter XXXIX? 

II 

(1) Write five sentences using are with a compound sub- 
ject. 

(2) Write five sentences using were with the relative pro- 
noun that as the subject. 
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III 

Fill out the following incomplete sentences: 

.1. There are — . 

2. Here are — . 

3. There go — . 

4. There's — .' 

5. There were — . 

6. At almost every crisis in American history there have 
appeared — . 

7. Courage, as well as industry, — . 

8. The number of men and women present — . 

9. Why don't—? 

10. Why doesn't — ? 

11. Where are — ? 

IV 

Write five sentences beginning " He doesn't,' ' five begin- 
ning " She doesn't," and five beginning " It doesn't." 

CHAPTER XL 
TENSE 

Illustrations of Tense. 

Compare the time denoted by the verbs in these sentences : 

1 . I know where he is. (Present) 

2. I saw him yesterday. (Past) 

3. He will decide to-morrow. (Future) 

4. She has finished the task. (Present Perfect) 

5. She had finished it before you came. (Past Perfect) 

6. If you don't hurry, he will have died before you get there. 
(Future Perfect) 
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1 

Of these six sentences it will be seen that only the present 
and the past are denoted by one word ; the others are phrasal 
or compound tenses. The words finished and died, coming 
after forms of the verb to have, are the past participles of 
finish and die. The past participle of a verb may be found 
by placing in front of the verb some tense of have. The 
past participle of speak must be spoken, because we say / 
have spoken, I had spoken, etc. 

The time denoted by a verb is called its tense. 
The present tense denotes present time. 
The past tense denotes past time. 
The future tense denotes future time. 
The present perfect tense denotes that the action 
of the verb is completed in present time. 

The past perfect or pluperfect tense denotes that 
the action of the verb was completed at some past time. 

The future perfect tense l denotes that the action 
of the verb will have been completed at some future 
time. 

The past participle of a verb is the form used after 
have. 

To conjugate a verb means to name all of its forms 
and combinations. 

The present tense is often used for the future : 

I leave to-morrow at 6 a.m. 
I am going home in a few days. 

1 This tense is becoming obsolete. The future tense is supplanting it. 
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The Tenses of " Sing " and " Love." 

The conjugation of the verbs sing and love through the six 
tenses will serve as a model for the tense conjugation of all 
other verbs : 

TO SING 

PRESENT 

Singular Plural 

1. I sing 1. we sing 

2. you sing 2. you sing 

3. he sings 3. they sing 

PAST 

1., I sang 1. we sang 

2. you sang 2. you sang 

3. he sang 3. they sang 

FUTURE 

1. I shall sing 1. we shall sing 

2. you will sing 2. you will sing 

3. he will sing 3. they will sing 

PRESENT PERFECT 

1. I have sung 1. we have sung 

2. you have sung 2. you have sung 

3. he has sung 3. they have sung 

PAST PERFECT 

1. I had sung 1. we had sung 

2. you had sung 2. you had sung 

3. he had sung 3. they had sung 
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FUTURE PERFECT 


I. 

2. 

3- 


Singular 
I shall have sung i. 
you will have sung 2. 
he will have sung 3. 


Plural 
we shall have sung 
you will have sung 
they will have sung 






TO LOVE 








PRESENT 




I. 

2. 

3- 


Singular 
I love 
you love 
he loves 


I: 
2. 

3- 
PAST 


Plural 
we love 
you love 
they love 


I. 

2. 

3- 


I loved 
you loved 
he loved 


I. 
2. 
3- 

FUTURE 


we loved 
you loved 
they loved 


I. 

2. 

3- 


I shall love 
you will love 
he will love 


I. 
2. 

3. 


we shall love 
you will love 
they will love 




PRESENT PERFECT 


I. 

2. 

3- 


I have loved 
you have loved 
he has loved 


I. 
2. 
3. 


we have loved 
you have loved 
they have loved 




PAST PERFECT 


I. 

2. 

3- 


I had loved 
you had loved 
he had loved 


I. 
2. 

3- 


we had loved 
you had loved 
they had loved 
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FUTURE PERFECT 

Singular Plural 

i. I shall have loved i. we shall have loved 

2. you will have loved 2. you will have loved 

3. he will have loved 3. they will have loved 

Tenses Formed with the Help of " to be." 

Many verbs have two series of forms for each of the six 
tenses, but the difference between the two series is most 
marked in the present tense. In answer to the question 
" What is she doing? " no one would say " She sings," but 
" She is singing." The simple forms, " She sings beautifully," 
or " She sings every day," are used when one wishes to assert 
a customary action or a general truth ; but when the speaker 
wishes his verb to express not a custom or general truth' but 
only continuous or progressive action, some form of the verb 
to be is used with the principal verb : 

1. She dances gracefully. 

2. She is dancing now. 

3. They read too many novels. 

4. They are reading Thackeray's The Virginians. 

5. The sun rises at 5 : 30 these mornings. 

6. The sun is already rising. 

The Principal Parts of a Verb. 

A glance at the six tenses of love shows that its past tens* 
and past participle have the same form, loved. This is true 
of most of the verbs in the English language. Such verbs 
are called weak because they have to borrow a letter, d or 
L It is otherwise with sing. Its past tense is sang, its past 
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participle sung. It is called a strong verb because it is able, 
without borrowing, to form its past tense and past participle 
by change of its own vowel. 

Before a verb like sing can be conjugated through its six 
tenses, we must know (1) its present tense, (2) its past tense, 
and (3) its past participle. When these principal parts are 
known, any verb can be at once conjugated through all of 
its tenses. 

The principal parts of a verb are its present tense, 
its past tense, and its past participle. 

A weak verb forms its past tense by the addition of 
ed, d, or t to the present. 

A strong verb forms its past tense by vowel change 
without the addition of a suffix. 

Weak verbs are frequently called regular verbs, and strong 
verbs irregular ; but one class is no more regular or irregular 
than the other. All newly coined verbs join the weak class ; 
as, telegraphy electrotype, electrocute, wire, phone, camouflage. 
It is, therefore, the growing class. 

QUESTIONS 

v i. What are the six tenses? Define them. 
2. What is the past participle of do?- see? hope? try? study? 

EXERCISE 

i. Conjugate through the six tenses the verbs see and try. 
2. Distinguish between " He works hard " and "He is 
working hard " ; a weak verb and a strong verb. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
TENSE {Continued) 

Special Class of Weak Verbs. 

There are about sixty verbs that ki form do not now belong 
wholly to either class. Their history, however, shows that 
they are best classed with the weak conjugation. 

In learning the following lists of weak and strong verbs, 
make a short sentence with each principal part. Use " I " 
for the subject wherever possible; otherwise, " It " : 

i. I bring now, I brought yesterday, I have brought. 
2. It bursts now, it burst yesterday, it has burst. 

It is a mere waste of time to rattle off begin, began, begun, 
if you continue to say " I begun it yesterday." 

PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE PAST PARTICIPLE 



bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bet 


bet 


bet 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


burst 


burst 


burst 


buy 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


cast 


catch 


caught 


caught 


cleave (to split) 


cleft 


cleft 
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cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cut 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


have 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt 


knelt 


lay 1 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


lose 2 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


meet 


met 


met 


pay 


paid 


paid 


put 


put 


put 


quit 


quit 


quit 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


say 


said 


said 


seek 


sought 


sought 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 



1 This verb is always transitive and means to place or to set something in a 
certain position. 

* Do not confuse lose with loose. 
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PRESENT TENSE 


PAST TENSE 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


set 1 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shut 2 


shut 


shut 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


slit 


slit 


slit . 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spit 


spit 


spit 


split 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


spread 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tell 


told 


told 


think 


thought 


thought 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


weep 


wept 


wept 


wet 


wet 


wet 



Strong Verbs. 

The strong verbs number about eighty. Like the pre- 
ceding weak verbs, they are nearly all words of one syllable 
and include the verbs most frequently used in everyday 
speech : 

1 This verb must not be confounded with sit, which is always intransitive, 
except in the phrase "to sit a Jiorse." It is, of course, proper to say "The 
sun sets " and to speak of the " setting sun." As to a " setting hen," good usage 
has long ago justified the expression. The grammarians may just as well pro- 
claim a truce; those who raise hens are not going to talk about "sitting hens." 

2 The student should beware of the expression "to get shut of," which 
appears more often as "shet of" or "shed of." It is commonly derived from 
the verb "shut," but was doubtless influenced by the verb "shed." At any 
rate, it is a vulgarism for which " to get rid of" may always be substituted. 
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PRESENT TENSE 


PAST TENSE 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


abide 


abode 


abode 


am 


was 


been 


bear 


bore 


borne 


beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


begin 


began 


begun 


bid 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cling 


clung 


clung 


come 


came 


come 


dig 


dug 


dug 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forget ' 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 
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PRESENT TENSE 


PAST TENSE 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung, hanged 


hung, hanged 


hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


lie (as in lie down) 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


sing 


sang 


sung 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


slid 


slidden, slid 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spin 


spun 


spun 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung 


stung 


stink 


stunk 


stunk 


strike 


struck 


struck 


String 


strung 


strung 
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PRESENT TENS] 


l PAST TENSE 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


strive 


strove 


striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swim 


swam 


swum . 


swing 


swung 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


thrive 


throve, thrived 


thriven, thrived 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 


wake 


woke, -waked 


waked, woke 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


written 



Cautions. — Unless the past participle has just been used, 
do not omit it after have. These sentences are correct : 

I've seen that man ; I'm sure that I have. 
Have you heard him ? I think you have. 
Has he swum two miles ? He says he has. 
I had already told him ; I know I had. 
He has failed utterly ; they, at least, say he has. 

Here the past participles need not be repeated because, 
having just been used, they may be understood; but in 
the following sentences the past participles written above 
the line must be inserted, or the sentences will be ungram- 
matical : 
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been 
i. The question is one which has not and never will be set- 

A 

tied. 

objected 

2. He always has and always will object. 

A 

read 

3. I never have and never intend to read that book. 

A 

EXERCISES 
I 

i. Conjugate through the six tenses the verbs have, be, 
and do. 

2. What verbs have the same form for the three principal 
parts? 

3. What verbs have two forms for the past tense? 

4. How do the principal parts of forget differ from those 
oiget? 

II 

Insert in each of the following blanks some form of lay 



or 



1. I am going to — down. 

2. — it down immediately. 

3. He — on his left side. 

4. Have you — it where I told you ? 

5. How long have you — in that position? 

6. They — him on the floor. 

7. Now I — me down to sleep. 
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HI 

Insert in each of the following blanks some form of set or 

sit : 

i. — the kettle down. 

2. Won't you — down? 

3. I've — here more than an hour. 

4. We have — out two new trees. 

5. I — the basket on the ground and then — down on the 
steps. 

6. She doesn't — up straight. 

7. I shall — in the porch until you have — out the cabbage 
plants. 

IV 

State and illustrate the caution in the use of the past 
participle. 



CHAPTER XLII 
MOOD 

Compare the verbs in these sentences : 

1. Shakespeare was born in Stratford. (A fact) 

2. Oh, that Washington were alive ! (A wish) 

3. If Washington were alive, all would be different. (A condi- 
tion) 

4. Put on your hat. (A command) 

5. Forgive us our debts. (An entreaty) 

In the first of these sentences, the verb expresses a fact; 
in the second, the verb expresses an impossible wish; ii} 
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the third, the verb expresses an impossible condition; in 
the fourth, the verb expresses a command ; and in the fifth, 
the verb expresses an ^entreaty. These sentences show the 
different ways in which the action expressed by a verb may 
be thought of. 

Mood indicates the way in which the action, being, 
or state of being is thought of. 
The indicative is the mood of fact. 
The subjunctive is the mood of wish and condition. 
The imperative is the mood of command and entreaty. 

The Indicative Mood. 

You have been using the indicative mood all your life. 
Whenever you make a statement or ask a question you use 
this mood. The forms of sing and love that you learned 
are forms of the indicative mood. Indeed, this mood can 
express everything except a command. 

The Imperative Mood. 

The imperative is another mood that you have used all 
your life. It is the mood used in imperative sentences. The 
only thing peculiar about the imperative mood is that the 
subject of the verb is always you, and this you is generally 
omitted ; it is said to be " understood " : 

i. Lend me your knife = [You] lend me your knife. 

2. Hand me that book = [You] hand me that book. 

3. Let that boy alone = [You] let that boy alone. 

4. Put the dog out = [You] put the dog out. 
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The Subjunctive Mood. 

The difference between the indicative and the subjunctive 
is most clearly seen in the present and past tenses of the verb 
to be. Compare these forms: 

Present Tense 
indicative subjunctive 

Singular Singular 

1. If I am 1. If I be 

2. If you are 2. If you be 

3. If he is 3. If he be 



Plural 


Plural 


1. If we are 


1. If we be 


2. If you are 


2. If you be 


3. If they are 


3. If they be 




Past Tense 


Singular 


Singular 


1. If I was 


1. If I were 


2. If you were 


2. If you were 


3. If he was 


3. If he were 


Plural 


Plural 


1. If we were 


1. If we were 


2. If you were 


2. If you were 


3. If they were 


3. If they were 



Comparison between Subjunctive and Indicative. 

You see at once that the indicative forms of the verb to be 
are far more familiar than the subjunctive forms. The present 
subjunctive of this verb is. rarely used to-day; it is always 
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permissible to use the indicative instead. The past subjunc- 
tive differs from the past indicative in only two forms, " If 
I were " and " If he were." The indicative has " If I was " 
and " If he was." Shall we use subjunctive were or indicative 
was? Which of the following sentences do you prefer? 

i. If I were a rich man, I should found a big hospital. 

2. If 'I was a rich man, I should found a big hospital. 

3. If he were your brother, what would you do with him? 

4. If he was your brother, what would you do with him? 

All four sentences are correct; but the subjunctive is 
preferable to the indicative when the condition, as here, 
is an impossible one. Good writers always say, " If I were 
you," never " If I was you." 

EXERCISE 

Change the following indicative forms to subjunctive 
forms ; remember that both forms are correct : - 

1. If his mind was changed, he would be otherwise. 

f — Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress. 

2. If I was a lord or a bishop, I would not put a fellow in my 
livery that had not a wooden leg. 

— Addison : Sir Roger de Coverley. 

3. If I was not a farmer, there would be some hopes for me. 

— Maria Edgeworth: Popular Tales. 

4. What would be left to me, if I myself was the man who 
softened and blended and diluted and weakened all the distin- 
guishing colors of my life ? 

— E»MUND Burke: Bristol Speech, 
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5. Please read and answer this letter as though I was not 
President, but only a friend. 

— Lincoln : Letter to General Grant , Jan. 19, 1865.' 

6. If I was sure of thee ... I should never think again of 

trifles. 

— Emerson : Essay on Friendship. 

7. Being unaware that the letter is not in his possession, he 
will proceed with his exactions as if it was. 

— Poe : The Purloined Letter. 

8. There's hundreds that 1 could lay my hand on if I was in 

India. 

— Kipling : The Man Who Would Be King. 

9. Altogether, it seems as if there wasn't any place for me in 

this world. 

— Sidney Lanier: Letters. 

id. Nor could any other local standard be substituted for that 
of London without manifest danger -7 even if the acceptance of 
such a standard was possible. 

— Brander Matthews : Parts of Speech. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

VOICE AND VERB PHRASES 

The Two Voices (Chapter XVI) . 

We have already learned that there are two voices, the 
active and the passive; that the active voice represents 
the subject as acting, while the passive represents the sub- 
ject as acted upon. Knowing the uses of the two voices, let 
us compare their forms. 
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The Forms of the Two Voices Compared. 

The passive voice has the same six tenses that the active 
voice has, but in the passive all of the tenses are phrasal. 
In other words, every predicate in the passive is made up 
of some tense of the verb to be joined to a past participle. 
The passive has also the three moods of the active, but the 
passive imperative is rarely used. 

From the following outline of the active and passive voices 
in the first person singular, the other forms may easily be 
supplied : 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

Active Voice Passive Voice 

Present Tense 
1 choose I am chosen 



I chose 



Past Te^se 



I was chosen 



Future Tense 
I shall choose I shall be chosen 

Present Perfect Tense 
I have chosen I have been chosen 

Past Perfect Tense 
I had chosen I had been chosen 



Future Perfect Tense 
I shall have chosen I shall have been chosen 



Active Voice 
If I choose 

If I chose 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Passive Voice 

Present Tense 

If I be chosen 
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Past Tense 



If I were chosen 



Choose 



Verb Phrases. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD 
Present Tense 



Be chosen 



Our study of the verb has shown us that the English lan- 
guage is peculiarly dependent upon verb phrases. With 
the exception of the present and past tenses of the active 
voice, every tense in both voices is composed of a verb phrase, 
that is, of a principal verb preceded by a helping verb. And 
even the present and past tenses of the active voice are phrasal 
when they denote progressive action: 

1. He is doing his best. 

2. I was watching them all the time. 

These helping or auxiliary verbs are be, have, do, may, can, 
must, ought, shall, and will. Notice that the auxiliaries are 
all one-syllabled words. 

An auxiliary verb is one that helps the principal vert) 
in forming tense, mood, or voice. 
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Principal Parts of the Auxiliaries. 

Most of the auxiliaries are defective, or lacking in one or 
more of the three principal parts : 



Present Tense 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


am 


was 


been 


have 


had 


had 


do 


did 


done 


may 


might 




can 


could 




must 






. ought 






shall 


should 




will 


would 





" The past tenses might, could, should, and would are past 
only in form. " I might go" is no more past in meaning 
than " I may go." We can modify each predicate by " now " 
(present) or " to-morrow " (future), but not by " yesterday " 
(past). There was a time, however, when might, could, 
would, and should denoted past time as truly as was, had, 
and did. Their last letters, / and d, are the same / and d 
found in the past tense of other weak verbs. 

" May " and " Can." 

Can implies that the subject is able to do something : 

i. He can ride bareback. 
2. Can you swim? 

It is not often that a person has occasion to say " Can I? " 
A patient might say to the doctor, " Can I [Shall I be able to] 
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sit up to-morrow?" But the doctor would be certain to 
think that he meant " May I? " 

May should be used instead of can in asking or granting 
permission, but not in refusing it : 

3. May I go home? 

4. You may go at recess. 

5. May I visit Robert? 

6. No, you can't go to-day ; you may go to-morrow. 

7. Ask her if I may sit with you. 

" Might " and " Could." 

These two words follow the rules for may and can. 
After the past tense of a verb of saying or asking, may 
becomes might and can becomes could : 

1. Mother said we might go. 

2. They asked their teacher if they might go out for a few min- 
utes. 

3. She told them that they couldn't go yet but might go later. 

4. We were told that we might desk together if we wouldn't 
talk. 

" I Shall " and " I Will." 

There are many grown persons who have never once said 
/ shall or we shall. They use only / will and we will, or I'll 
and we'll. But / shall and we shall ought to be used far of tener 
than / will and we will. The distinction between shall and 
will with the first personal pronoun is not a difficult distinc- 
tion, but it is one that requires practice to make it habitual. 
/ will and we will ought to be used only when you wish to 
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express willingness or determination. If you mean " I am 
willing to " or "I am determined to," then use will. These 
sentences are correct : 

i. I will lend you my book. (Willingness) 

2. I will do it or die. {Determination) 

3. We will accept your conditions. {Willingness) 

4. I will not permit such a thing. (Determination) 

5. If you wish me to go, I will go. (Willingness) 

6. You need not beg me ; I will not stay. (Determination) 

7. I will give you $10 for it. {Willingness) 

8. 1 will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer. (Deter- 
mination) 

9. All right, we will furnish half. (Willingness) 
10. We will not budge an inch. (Determination) 

Now notice how the sentences just cited differ in meaning 
from those that follow. In the following sentences, / shall 
and we shall are used because the sentences express mere 
future action, not willingness or determination : 

1. I shall be glad to see you. 

2. We shall be delighted to have you call. 

3. I shall be here until to-morrow. 

4. We shall be disappointed if you do not come. 

5. I shall be twelve years old to-morrow. 

6. We shall finish this book next month. 

7. I shall look for you next Thursday. 

8. If we don't hurry, we shall be late. 

9. I shall be sound asleep before ten o'clock. 

10. We shall be sorry to lose you. 

11. When shall we arrive? 

12. I'm not sure that 1 shall go. 
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Remember that " I (we) shall be," not " I (we) will be," 
must be used before adjectives. 

" Should " and " Would." 

These two words follow the rules for shall and will. After 
the past tense of a verb of saying or thinking, shall becomes 
should and will becomes would: 



1. 



I shall be 12 years old to-morrow. 

He said that he should be 12 years old to-morrow. 

I shall be greatly surprised, if the project fails. 

He told us that he should be greatly surprised if the proj- 
ect failed. 
[ My sister will return next June. 
3. I Lewis remarked to me that his sister would return next 
1 June. 

r If you wish me to stay, I will stay. 
I She assured me that if I wished her to stay she would stay. 

"Had Rather." 

• 

In recent years the attempt has been made to put had 
rather and had better under ban. But there is no better Eng- 
lish than had rather and had better, as the following quotations 
show : 

1. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than 

to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

— Psalms. 

2. I had rather hear them scold than fight. 

— Shakespeare : Merry Wives of Windsor. 

3. Caesar was heard to say that he had rather die once by trea- 
son than to live continually in apprehension of it. 

— Goldsmith : Roman History. 
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4. I had rather you would provide claret than to use my 
Madeira. 

— Washington : See Owen Wister's Seven Ages of Washington, p. 7. 

5. I had rather keep our New England associates for that 
purpose than to see our bickerings transferred to others. 

— Jefferson : Letter to John Taylor, June, 1 798. 

6. If they would rather die, they had better do it. 

— Dickens : Christmas Carol. 

7. I had rather live in a purer air than that of controversy. 

— Matthew Arnold : Letter . 

8. Hadn't you better sleep over the notion? 

— Kipling : The Man Who Would Be King. 

9. You had better go for the police. 

— Stevenson : Markheim. 

10. You had much better write what seems right and just to 

yourself. 

— Huxley : Letter to Romanes. 

11. I would a great deal rather, for my part, have a man 
stumble in his speech than to feel he was so exceedingly smooth 
that he had better be watched. 

— Woodrow Wilson: Address, Sept. 2, 191 2. 

12. If our peace organizations are not prepared to have us take 
part in the plans they devise, they had better disband. 

— A. Lawrence Lowell : Atlantic Monthly. 

EXERCISES 
I 

Give the complete passive conjugation of choose and catch. 
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II 

Insert may or can in each of the following blanks ; give a 
reason for your choice: 

1. — Susie McGee and Fannie Watson go fishing with us? 

2. Susie — go, but Fannie — n't go till she has finished her 
lessons. 

3. Ask the teacher if I — sit with you. 

4. She says you — . 

Ill 

Insert might or could in each of the following blanks; 
give a reason for your choice : 

1. Who told you that you — hunt on these grounds? 

2. Mr. Wharton said that we — hunt here whenever we pleased. 

3. Julius said that he — hold out eighteen pounds. 

4. I was sure that I — beat him running. 

IV 

Insert shall or will in each of the following blanks ; give a 
reason for your choice: 

1. — 1 go for a doctor ? 

2. We — not be satisfied unless our team wins by a large 
score. 

3. — you be our guest during commencement? 

4. I — do as I please. 

5. If you prefer it, I — assign the lesson now. 

6. If the boat turns over, we — all be drowned. 

7. I — not submit to such treatment. 

8. We — say nothing about it, if you so desire. 

9. I — . probably remain here a week. 
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10. We — be greatly surprised if you do not succeed, 
ii. I — give you all the assistance in my power. 
12. We — resist to the uttermost. 

V 

Insert should or would in each of the following blanks; 
give a reason for your choice : 

i. She said that she — be alarmed if we did not return before 
dark. 

2. The preacher said that he — break the news to the boy's 
father. 

3. They assured us that they — be less afraid after this. 

4. He promised that he — never desert us. 

5. They wired that they — expect him the next day. 

6. They intimated that they — bear their part of the expense. 

VI 

How would you defend had rather? 



CHAPTER XLIV 

INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES 

The strangest thing about verbs remains to be told in this 
chapter. If some one were to ask you to give an example 
of a: verb used as the subject of a sentence, you would doubt- 
less reply that only nouns and pronouns could be used as 
the subjects of sentences; and if you were asked to use a 
verb as a modifier of a noun or pronoun, you would doubtless 
say that only adjectives could be used as modifiers of nouns 
and pronouns. But in this lesson you will find that verbs 
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have certain forms that are really nouns, and other forms 
that are really adjectives. You have been using both forms 
ever since you began to speak English. We call them in- 
finitives and participles. 

The Infinitive. 

Compare the italicized phrases in these sentences : 

i. To walk is good exercise.- 
2. I prefer to ride. 

In the first sentence, the italicized phrase is the subject 
of the verb is; in the second sentence, the italicized phrase 
is the direct object of the verb prefer. These phrases must, 
therefore, be nouns; but they are also verbs, though they 
do not assert. We call them verbal nouns, or infinitives. 
Notice that they begin with the preposition to. 

The infinitive is a verbal noun which names action, 
being, or state of being, but does not assert it. 

The Infinitive in " ing." 

Instead of to with the infinitive we may often substitute 
a form ending in ing. This is called the infinitive in ing: 



i. 



f To love \ . , ^ . r to hate. 
< T . is better than < . . 
I Loving J I hating. 



j To see 1 . r to believe. 
1 Seeing J I believing. 

3. His first difficulty was { * 

J I getting out. 

„ lL , iL 1M f to be out of doors. 

4. Both of them like { , . ^ . , 

I being out of doors. 
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Forms of the Infinitive. 

When a verb is transitive, it has an active infinitive and 
a passive infinitive. When a verb is intransitive, it has only 
an active infinitive. These forms will illustrate : 



Present Tense 


\CTIVE VOICE 


PASSIVE VOICE 


to begin 


to be begun 


to break 


to be broken 


to die 




to love 


to be loved 


to reach 


to be reached 


to sleep 




to write 


to be written 


Present Peri ect Tense 


to have begun 


to have been begun 


to have broken 


to have been broken 


to have died 




to have loved 


to have been loved 


to have reached 


to have been reached 


to have slept 




to have written 


to have been written 



The Participle. 

Compare the italicized words in these sentences : 

i. He is a charming talker. 

2. She is a disappointed woman. 

3. He, seeing the danger, gave the alarm. 

4. His fame, celebrated by every generation, will grow brighter 
with the years. 
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In the first sentence, charming is the present participle of 
the verb, to charm and modifies talker; in the second sentence, 
disappointed is the past participle of the verb to disappoint 
and modifies woman; in the third sentence, seeing is the present 
participle of the verb to see and modifies He; in the fourth 
sentence, celebrated is the past participle of the verb to celebrate 
and modifies fame. 

The participle is a verbal adjective which does not 
assert action, being, or state of being, but expresses 
it in such a way as to modify a noun or pronoun. 

Forms of the Participle. 

The present participle of every verb ends in ing. Remem- 
ber (1) that if the verb ends in silent e, the e must be dropped 
before ing is added; and (2) that if the verb has only one* 
syllable and ends in a single consonant preceded by a single 
short vowel, the single consonant must be doubled before 
ing is added. 

The past participle is one of the three principal parts of all 
verbs, weak or strong (see Chapter XL). 

There is one other tense : 

Present Perfect 

ACTIVE PASSIVE 

having loved having been loved 

having sung having been sung 

having become 

having slept 

having caught having been caught 
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How the Participle May Help You in Writing and 
Speaking. 

The participle is used more frequently in English than in 
any other language. Its pictorial power in description and 
its ease and swiftness in narration have made it an in- 
dispensable element in the style of every modern English 
writer. 

What is the defect in each of the following sentences? 

i. I met my friend on the street and I knew that he, too, was 
very fond of fishing and I asked him to go with me to the creek. 

2. The hunter cocked his gun and crouched low in the grass 
and waited for the lion to approach nearer. 

3. I made my purchases and bought my ticket and boarded 
the first train that passed. 

Compare with these sentences : 

4. Meeting my friend on the street and knowing that he, too, 
was very fond of fishing, I asked him to go with me to the creek. 

5. Cocking his gun and crouching low in the grass, the hunter 
waited for the lion to approach nearer. 

6. Having made my purchases and bought my ticket, I boarded 
the first train that passed. 

Every reader must feel that the last three sentences are 
superior to the first three ; they are superior chiefly because 
the emphasis is better distributed. In 1, 2, and 3 each fact 
is stated in the same way and with the same emphasis ; but 
in 4, 5, and 6 the participle gathers up what is merely pre- 
liminary and thus permits the emphasis to fall on the predi- 
cates " asked," " waited," and " boarded." Each sentence 
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is like a three-syllabled word, the accent of which ought to 
be placed on the last syllable; the participle lets us place 
it there. 

Cautions. — (a) Do not confound the present participle 
with the infinitive in -ing. The one is a verbal adjective, 
the other a verbal noun. Instead of " What's wrong in me 
going? " " I don't like him coming so often," " He spoke 
of us being there," say: 

1. What's wrong in my going? 

2. I don't like his coming so often. 

3. He spoke of our being there. 

(b) Do not leave a present participle suspended in mid-air. 
It must have a noun or pronoun to modify. Instead of " Not 
liking the looks of the place, it was decided to go on," " Being 
very tired, the game was stopped," " Leaving home at 6 a.m., 
the journey was finished before sunset," say : 

1. Not liking the looks of the place, we decided to go on. 

2. Being very tired, the boys stopped the game. 

3. Leaving home at 6 a.m., they finished the journey before 
sunset. 

But " considering," " judging," " owing," and " speaking " 
are used without having a noun or pronoun to modify. In 
the following sentences, these words, though participles in 
form, are prepositions in use: 

4. Considering all the circumstances, it is best to stay where 
we are. 

5. Judging by his looks, this fellow is an escaped convict. 
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6. Owing to the rain, it was decided to postpone the game. 

7. Speaking generally, it may be said that he excels in descrip- 
tion. 

EXERCISES 

I 

i. Write two sentences, one showing that the infinitive is 
a noun, the other showing that the participle is an adjective. 

2. Illustrate by sentences the difference between the in- 
finitive in ing and the present participle. 

II 

Give the forms of the infinitive and the forms of the parti- 
ciple for do, have, sit, set, lay, lie. 

Ill 

Read aloud this extract from Southey's Cataradt of Lodore. 
Pronounce each final g distinctly but not defiantly : 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 



And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending 
All at once and q.11 o'er, with a mighty uproar, — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 
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IV 

Show by two sentences of your own how the participle, 
may help you in placing the emphasis. 



CHAPTER XLV 

II. OUR FLAG 

For Study and Composition 

If The Star -Spangled Banner is the greatest poem written 
about our flag, the following selection seems to me the best 
interpretation of our flag that has yet been made. Francis 
Scott Key took an incident, an incident that really happened, 
and made it live forever and teach its lesson forever. Long- 
fellow did the same .in Paul Revere's Ride. But in this 
selection Mr. Lane does not tell of any incident in the history 
of our flag. He imagines that the flag can talk and he tells 
what it says. The flag is explaining what it really stands 
for. Of course no flag can talk ; but if the Star-Spangled 
Banner could talk this is just what I think it would say. The 
sum of it all is that the flag is nothing in itself ; it merely 
represents the strength or the weakness of the American 
people. It is like a thermometer. The thermometer is 
not the cause of cold or balmy weather. It records temper- 
ature ; it does not make it. The makers of temperature are 
the sun, the movements of the earth, the winds, the rains, 
the clouds, the storms. So the people of America, the men 
and women, the boys and girls, you and I, — we are the mak- 
ers of the flag. This is a great thought, greatly but simply 
expressed by Mr. Lane : 
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This morning as I passed into the Land Office, the Flag dropped 
me a most cordial salutation, and from its rippling folds I heard 
it say: "Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker." 

"1 beg your pardon, Old Glory," I said ; "aren't you mistaken? 
I am not the President of the United States nor a member of Con- 
gress nor even a general in the army. I am only a Government 
clerk." 

"I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker," replied the gay voice; 
"I know you well. You are the man who worked in the swelter 
of yesterday straightening out the tangle cf that farmer's homestead 
in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistake in the Indian contract 
in Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent for the hopeful inventor 
in New York, or pushed the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, 
or made tha 4 : mine in Illinois more safe, or brought relief to the 
old soldier in Wyoming. No matter, whichever one of these 
beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I give you greeting, 
Mr. Flag Maker." . 

I was about to pass on, when the Flag stopped me with these 
words : 

"Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier the 
future of ten million peons in Mexico ; but that act looms no larger 
on the flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia is making 
to win the Corn Club prize this summer. 

"Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the 
door of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked from sunrise 
until far into the night to give her b y an education. She, too. 
is making the flag. 

"Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, 
and yesterday, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio taught his first 
letters to a boy who will one day write a song that will give cheer 
to the millions of our race. We are all making the flag." 

"But," I said impatiently, "these people were only working!" 
Then came a great shout from the Flag : 
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"The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

"I am not the flag; not at all. I am nothing more than its 
shadow. 

"I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

"I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a People may 
become. 

"I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of heart- 
breaks and tired muscles. 

" Sometimes I am strong with pride, when workmen do an honest 
piece of work, fitting rails together truly. 

"Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and 
cynically I play the coward. 

"Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that blasts 
judgment. 

" But always, I am all that you hope to be, and have the courage 
to try for. 

" I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

" I am the day's work of the weakest man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. 

"I am the Constitution and the courts, the statutes and the 
statute makers, soldier and dreadnaught, drayman and street 
sweep, cook, counselor, and clerk. 

"I am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of to-morrow. 

" I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of reso- 
lution. 

"I am no more than what you believe me to be, and I am all 
that you believe I can be. 

" I am what you make me, nothing more. 

"I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol 
of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes 
this nation. My stars and my stripes are your dream and your 
labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, firm 
with faith, because you have made them so out of your hearts. 
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For you are the makers of the flag and it is well that you glory in 
the making." 

— Franklin K. Lane : Makers of the Flag. 



EXERCISE 

i. Put into as few words as possible the central thought 
of Makers of the Flag. 

2. How did " the boy in Georgia," " a mother in Michi- 
gan," "'a school teacher in Ohio " help make the flag? 

3. How might they have helped to unmake it? 

4. How was Francis Scott Key a maker of the flag ? 

5. How has your state helped to make the flag? 

6. Tell something about the work of the " soldier and 
dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, cook, counselor, 
and clerk." How are they makers of the flag? 

7. Who is the best flag maker you know? 

8. How do " yesterday " and " to-morrow " contribute 
to the making of the flag? 

9. Who can make the best short talk on " A New View 
of Our Flag"? 

10. Who can write the best composition, of not more than 
four paragraphs, on the same subject? 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
ADVERBS 

Adverbs as Modifiers. 

We have learned that adverbs are used to modify (a) verbs, 
(6) adjectives, and (c) other adverbs. These may be called 
the three uses of adverbs. Further examples are : 

(a) 1. Lucy dances gracefully. 

2. Shakespeare wrote rapidly. 

3. Why did you say that? 

4. He never tried it again. 

5. He always and everywhere proclaimed that he had not com- 
mitted the theft. 

(b) 6. Mary Queen of Scots was indescribably fascinating. 

7. I was particularly careful not to hurt his feelings. 

8. It was a singularly untimely death. 

9. Your friend was unreasonably angry. 
10. Are you quite sure of it ? 

(c) 11. Do not walk so rapidly. 

12. She spoke half jestingly. 

13. Pretty soon I met him again. 

14. They talk very confidently about it. 

Kinds of Adverbs. 

When classified according to their meaning, adverbs fall 
chiefly into four divisions. They denote: 

(1) Time: 

now, then, afterwards, often, sometimes, rarely, seldom, fre- 
quently, never, always, when? once, to-day, to-morrow, etc. 
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(2) Place: , 

here, there, in, out, above, below, far, near, where? yonder, 
astern, aloft, etc. 

(3) Manner: 

slowly, surely, thus, foolishly, splendidly, terribly, greedily, 
wearily, how ? Well, badly, awkwardly, satisfactorily, etc. 

(4) Degree: 

much, little, almost, quite, rather, somewhat, partly, wholly, 
very, exceedingly, barely, etc. 

Adverbs of manner outnumber the other classes and are 
usually formed by the addition of ly to adjectives. 

Adverbs of time answer the question "When?" or 
"How often?" 

Adverbs of place answer the question " Where? " 

Adverbs of manner answer the question "How?" 
or " In what way? " 

Adverbs of degree answer the question " To what 
degree? " or " To what extent? " 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

(a) Adverbs ending in ly form the comparative and super- 
lative by the use of more and most respectively : 

slowly, more slowly, most slowly. 
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(b) Adverbs of one syllable form the comparative and 
superlative by adding er and est respectively : 

fast, faster, fastest ; soon, sooner, soonest ; loud, louder, loudest. 

(c) Many adverbs, such as now, here, thus, wholly, etc., 
are incapable of comparison. 

Irregular Comparison. — A few adverbs are irregular 
in their comparison : 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


badly 


worse 


worst 


well 


better 


best 


little 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most 



Adverbs and Adjectives. 

As shown in the preceding paragraph some adverbs have 
the same form as adjectives, but in use the two are different : 

1. This is a fast horse. (Adjective) 

2. This train travels /a^. (Adverb) 

3. The amount was less than 1 had expected. (Adjective) 

4. James studies less than formerly. (Adverb) 

After certain verbs, such as turn, look, feel, appear, either 
an adverb or an adjective may be used. For the difference 
in meaning, see Chapter XXXVII. 4 

The Double Negative. 

Two negatives sometimes make good sense, as " Nobody 
is content to do nothing "; but they usually make nothing 
but bad English : 
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INCORRECT 

I haven't seen nobody. 

He hadn't never been there 
before. 

I haven't seen him nor his 
brother. 

You haven't done nothing. 

I haven't said nothing about 
it. 

I hadn't scarcely sat down 
before he came in. 

She didn't have but one. 
He couldn't hardly talk. 



CORRECT 

I haven't seen anybody. 

I have seen nobody. 

He had never been there 
before. 

I haven't seen him or his 
brother. 

I have seen neither him nor 
his brother. 

You haven't done anything. 

You have done nothing. 

I haven't said anything 
about it. 

I have said nothing about it. 

I had scarcely sat down 
before he came in. 

She had but one. 

He could hardly talk. 

Misplaced Adverbs. 

Adverbs should be placed as near as possible to the words 
that they modify. This rule is most frequently violated in 
the placing of only and even. They should be placed immedi- 
ately before the word, phrase, or clause that they modify : 



CORRECT 

I have only two left. 

He was praised even by 
Washington. 

He's on duty only at night. 

I did only what you told me 
to do. 



INCORRECT 

I only have two left. 

He was even praised by Wash- 
ington. 
. He's only on duty at night. 

I only did what you told me 
to do. 
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EXERCISES 
I 

In which of the four classes are to be found most of the 
adverbs that may be compared? Name ten adverbs that 
are incapable of comparison. 

II 

Construct sentences illustrating the use of much, worse, 
loud, fast, less, first as adjectives, then as adverbs. 

Ill 

* 

Explain the uses of only in these sentences : 

1. He only loaned me five dollars. 

2. He loaned me only five dollars. 

3. He only hinted it to me. 

4. He hinted it only to me. 

5. I only saw him yesterday. 

6. 1 saw him only yesterday. 

IV 

Point out the adverbs in the following selections, name 
their degrees of comparison, and tell what words they modify : 

1. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory. 

— Charles Wolfe: The Burial of Sir John Moore 

2. Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly. 

— Wordsworth : Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 
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3. A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair. 

— Tennyson : Dream of Fair Women. 

4. Time has touched me gently in his race, 
And left no odious furrows in my face. 

— George Crabbe : Tales of the Hall. 

5. We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 

and our sacred honor. 

— Jefferson : Declaration of Independence. 

6. Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? 

— Patrick Henry : Speech in the Virginia Convention, March, 1 775. 

7. Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

— William Cowper : The Task. 

8. A fool must now and then be right by chance. 

— William Cowper: Conversation. 

9. You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 

dear. 

— Tennyson : The May Queen. 

10. If I should die, think only this of me : 

That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 

— Rupert Brooke : The Soldier. 

11. Often I think of you, Jimmy Doane, — 
You who, light-heartedly, came to my house 
Three autumns, to shoot and to eat a grouse ! 

— Rowland Tbjrlmere ; Jimmy Doane, 
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Do the same for the adverbs in this selection : 

When Turner's picture of Cologne was exhibited in the year 
1826, it was hung between two portraits, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
of Lady Wallscourt and Lady Robert Manners. The sky of 
Turner's picture was exceedingly bright, and it had a most injuri- 
ous effect on the color of the two portraits. Lawrence naturally 
felt mortified, and complained openly of the position of his pictures. 
You are aware that artists were at that time permitted to retouch 
their pictures on the walls of the Academy. On the morning of 
the opening of the exhibition, at the private view, a friend of Turn- 
er's who had seen the Cologne in all its splendor, led a group of 
expectant critics up to the picture. He started back from it in 
consternation. The golden sky had changed to a dun color. 
He ran up to Turner, who was in another part of the room. 
"Turner, what have you been doing to your picture?" "Oh," 
muttered Turner, in a low voice, "poor Lawrence was so unhappy ! 
It's only lamp black. It'll all wash off after the exhibition!" 
He had actually passed a wash of lamp black in water color over 
the whole sky, and utterly .spoiled his picture for the time, and so 
left it through the exhibition, lest it should hurt Lawrence's. 

— Ruskin : Lectures on Architecture, 



CHAPTER XLVII 
PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, AND INTERJECTIONS 

Prepositions 

Prepositions and Adverbs. 

The prepositions most frequently used are about, above, 
after, against, along, among, around, at, before, behind, below, 
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beneath, beside, by, concerning, during, except, for, from, in, 
into, of, of, on, through, under, until, upon, with, without. 
It will be seen that many of these may be used also as adverbs : 

1. He's not strong enough to walk about much. 

2. Suppose we go above for a few minutes. 

3. This happened two days after. 

Prepositions and Pronouns. , 

The most important thing to remember about prepositions 
•is that they require every pronoun following them to be in 
the objective case. Many persons who would not say, " He 
was with I " will yet say, " He was with John and I," but 
both sentences are incorrect : / should be me. However 
far the pronoun may stand from the preposition, the pronoun 
must still be in the objective case. 

The Position of Prepositions. 

Grammarians used to say that a preposition is a bad word 
" to end a sentence with " ; but tfhile prepositions usually 
precede their objects they frequently come last in the clause 
or sentence. It is proper to say 1 : 

1. The man that I was talking to is my brother. 

2. This is the gun that I shot with. 

3. The affair was very much talked about. 

4. Where is the book you were reading from ? 

5. This is the poem I was speaking of. 

6. The house I was born in is no longer standing. 

1 In these sentences the so-called prepositions may be considered as adverbs joined to the verb 
and forming compound or phrasal predicates. In " The man whom I was talking to," to may he 
called an adverb or a preposition; but in "The man that I was talking to," to can hardly be a 
preposition since to that is not English. 
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" Than " and " But " as Prepositions. 

The best writers of to-day use than as a preposition only in 
than whom, and but as a preposition only when it means 
except: 

1. For a while Clive thought himself in love with his cousin, 
than whom no more beautiful girl could be seen. 

2. He found himself in the camp of Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
than whom none knew better how to do honor to a noble foe. 

3. There's nobody here but me. 

4. All were injured in the railroad wreck bid us two. 

5. I saw everybody but her. 

Conjunctions 

Kinds of Conjunctions. 

Compare the conjunctions in the following sentences: 

1. Robert and Josephine were called, but they did not come. 

2. They would have been rewarded, if they had come. 

In the first sentence, and connects two equal or coordinate 
words; but connects two equal or coordinate clauses. And 
q,nd but are coordinate conjunctions. 

In the second sentence, if introduces a dependent clause 
and joins it to an independent clause. // is a subordinate 
conjunction. 

A coordinate conjunction is one that joins words, 
phrases, or clauses of equal rank. 

A subordinate conjunction is one that joins a depend- 
ent clause to an independent clause. 
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Coordinate Conjunctions. 

It was found in Chapters XV and XXII that the conjunc- 
tions most used in compound subjects, compound predicates, 
' and compound sentences were and, both . . . and, but, or, 
either . . . or, nor, neither . . . -nor. To these may be added 
as well as and not only . . . but also. These are all coordinate 
conjunctions, and may, therefore, connect (a), words, (b) 
phrases, or (c) clauses : 

(a) i. He was both expelled and degraded. 
2. She as well as Henry was angry. 

(b) 3. The stone went through the window and into the car. 

4. He was a man not only of fine scholarship but of equally 
fine character. 

(c) 5. Either / have been here before, or my memory is playing 
me false. 

6. Not only did he protest his innocence, but his parents had 
numerous interviews with the judge. 

Remember that " John as well as James," " Either John 
or James," and " Neither John nor James " all require singu- 
lar predicates. See cautions (a) and (b) in Chapter XXXIX. 

Subordinate Conjunctions. 

With the exception of relative pronouns (Chapter XXIV), 
all words that join dependent clauses to independent clauses 
are subordinate conjunctions. For the ten most important 
classes of subordinate conjunctions, see Chapter XXIII. 
Noun clauses are usually introduced by the* subordinate 
conjunctions that, how, why, when, where, and whether (see 
Chapter XXIV). 
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Caution. — Take care not to misplace the parts of either 
. . . or, neither . . .nor, not only . . . but also. They should 
immediately precede the words, phrases, or clauses that 
they join, as : 

• 1. I shall visit either New York or Chicago. 

2. I spoke neither to him nor to his father. 

3. He declared not only that he was rich, but that he was 
the richest man in the community. 

Interjections 
Nature of the Interjection. 

The interjection is merely an exclamatory word or phrase 
used to denote strong feeling or to arrest attention. Many 
interjections are purely imitative. Thus ah represents the 
sound of sighing, ha, ha the sound of laughing, and sh (from 
which hush is derived) the sound made to impose silence. 

Such expressions as " Good gracious ! " " My stars ! " 
" What a shame ! " "All right ! " are best classed as phrasal 
interjections. 

The interjection does not modify any particular word or 
phrase in the sentence. It flavors the whole sentence. It 
gives the speaker's point of view. Compare, 

1. Hurrah ! here he is. 

2. Alas ! here he is. 

" Oh " and " O." 

The distinctions made by grammarians between oh and 
are not borne out by the best usage. " There is no difference 
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between O and oh except that of present spelling, oh being 
common in ordinary prose, and the capital O being rather 
preferred (probably for its round and more impressive look) 
in verse, and in the solemn style, as in earnest address or 
appeal. ,, — Century Dictionary. 

Caution. — Be sparing in your use of interjections. The 
presence of many ah's, oh's, alas's, and alackaday^s is an 
admission that your sentences have not force or meaning 
enough to stand alone. Such words are like the hired mourn- 
ers spoken of in the Bible. Which of the following sentences 
shows the better taste? 

i. Alas! alas! Henry W. Grady died at the time when his 
services were most needed. 

2. Henry W. Grady died at the time when his services were 
most needed. 

EXERCISES 



i . Name ten words that may be used either as prepositions 
or as adverbs. 

2. When are than and hut prepositions? 

3. Why is it incorrect to say " She is taller than me"? 

II 

1. Distinguish the two kinds of conjunctions. 

2. Show how and may connect words, phrases, and clauses. 

3. Show how that may be used as three parts »of speech. 

4. Illustrate the caution in the use of coordinate conjunc- 
tions. 
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III 
What seems to you the exact force of the interjection in 
these sentences? Does it express joy, amusement, surprise, 
indignation, ridicule, contempt, pain, regret, terror, or ^pm- 
passion? Or is it used as a means of appeal, or to enforce 
quiet, or to attract the . attention of some one whom the 
speaker wishes to address? 

O God ! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood. 

— Byron : Prisoner of Chillon. 

Hark ! from the tomb a doleful sound. 

— Watts: Hymn. 
O, weep for the hour 
When to Eveleen's bower 
The lord of the valley with false vows came. 

— Thomas Moore : Eveleen's Bower. 

Ah, why 
Should life all labor be? 

— Tennyson: The Lotos-Eaters. 

Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right. 

— Shakespeare : Measure for Measure, III. 4. 

Alackaday, Cousin Biddy, these idle romances have quite 

turned your head. • 

— Richard Steele : The Tender Husband. 

At such an assertion he would have exclaimed a fiddlestick I 
Why and how that word has become an interjection of contempt 
I must leave those to explain who can. 

— Robert South ey : The Doctor 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
ANALYSIS AND PARSING 

We have now concluded our study of the sentence and of 
the parts of speech, this lesson being merely a review and 
summary. We have learned that a sentence may be de- 
clarative, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory. We 
have also learned that a sentence may be simple, compound, 
or complex. We saw, moreover, that every sentence must 
have a subject and predicate, and that some predicates de- 
mand objects. We found, also,, that almost every sentence 
contains one or more modifiers, and that these modifiers may 
be words, phrases, or clauses, each clause having a subject 
and predicate of its own. When we divide a sentence into 
its parts, we are said to analyze it. 

We analyze sentences and parse words. When we parse 
a word, we describe it by telling what part of speech it is 
and what its relations are to other words in the sentence. 

The separation of a sentence into its various parts is 
called analysis. 

The description of a word and of its relations to other 
words in the sentence is called parsing. 

Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

To analyze* a simple sentence, it is necessary 

i. To tell the kind of sentence. 

2. To give the complete subject and the complete predicate 

3. To give the grammatical subject and the grammatical 
predicate. 
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4. To give the direct object, if there is one. 

5. To name the modifiers and to tell what kind of modifier 
each is. 

The following sentences will serve as models for the analysis 
of the simple sentence : 

1. Every brave man heartily detests a coward. 

(1) This is a simple declarative sentence. (2) Every brave 
man is the complete subject, and heartily detests a coward is 
the complete predicate. (3) The grammatical subject is 
man, and the grammatical predicate is detests. (4) The 
direct object is coward. (5) Man is modified by the ad- 
jectives Every and brave, detests is modified by the adverb 
heartily, and coward is modified by the adjective a. 

2. Have you read the account of the accident? 

(1) This is a simple interrogative sentence. (2) You 
is the complete and the grammatical subject, Have read 
the account of the accident is the complete predicate. (3) The 
grammatical predicate is the verb phrase Have read. (4) The 
direct object is account. (5) Account is modified by the 
adjective the and the adjective phrase of the accident, and 
accident is modified by the adjective the. 

3. Study all your lessons with care. 

(1) This is a simple imperative sentence. (2) You under- 
stood is the complete and the grammatical subject, and the 
whole sentence as it stands is the complete predicate. (3) The 
grammatical predicate is Study. (4) The direct object is 
lessons. (5) Study is modified by the adverbial phrase with 
care, and lessons is modified by the adjective all and the pos- 
sessive modifier your. 
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4. What a blunder you and I have made ! 

(1) This is a simple exclamatory sentence. • (2) You and I 
is the complete and the grammatical subject, and have made 
What a blunder is the complete predicate. (3) The gram- 
matical predicate is the verb phrase have made. (4) The 
direct object is blunder. (5) Blunder is modified by the ad- 
jectives What and a. 

EXERCISE 

Analyze the following simple sentences : 

1. The house stood on the side of a hill. 

2. Evangeline's heart was filled with gladness. 

3. They tore the flag from its staff . 

4. Where did you find this beautiful flower? 

5. What reason can you assign for your conduct? 

6. In 1620 the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

7. Pronounce every word distinctly. 

8. What bloody deeds have been done in the name of religion ! 

9. I shall never see his dear face again. 

10. Then sounded the tread of marching feet. 

11. Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw. 

12. Franklin's life was curiously divided between duties abroad 
and duties at home. 

Analysis of Compound Sentences. 

To analyze a compound sentence, it is necessary : 

1. To tell the kind of sentence. 

2. To name the clauses and the connective. 

3. To analyze each clause. 
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The following sentences will serve as models for the analysis 
of the compound sentence : 

1. He smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth. 

(1) This is a compound declarative sentence. (2) The 
first clause is He smote the rock of the national resources; the 
second clause is abtmdant streams of revenue gushed forth; the 
coordinate conjunction joining the two coordinate clauses is 
and, 

(3) Analysis of the clauses : 

First Clause : He is the complete and the grammatical 
subject, axi& smote the rock of the national resources is the com- 
plete' predicate. The grammatical predicate is smote. The 
direct object is rock. Rock is modified by the adjective the 
and the adjective phrase of the national resources. Resources 
is modified by the adjectives the and national. 

Second Clause : Abundant streams of revenue is the com- 
plete subject, and gushed forth is the complete predicate. The 
grammatical subject is streams, and the grammatical predi- 
cate is gushed. Streams is modified by the adjective abundant 
and the adjective phrase of revenue. Gushed is modified by 
the adverb forth. 

2. We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately. 

(1) This is a compound declarative sentence. (2) The 
firsf clause is We must all hang together; the second clause is 
assuredly we shall all hang separately; the coordinate con- 
junction joining the two coordinate clauses is or . 
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(3) Analysis of the clauses : 

First Clause : We all is the complete subject, and must 
hang together is the complete predicate. The grammatical 
subject is We, and the grammatical predicate is the verb 
phrase must- hang. We is modified by the adjective all. 
Must hang is modified by the adverb together. 

Second Clause : We all is the complete subject, and 
assuredly shall hang separately is the complete predicate. 
The grammatical subject is we, and the grammatical predi- 
cate is the verb phrase shall hang. We is modified by the 
adjective all. Shall hang is modified by the adverbs as- 
suredly and separately. 



EXERCISE 

Analyze the following compound sentences : 

1. He touched the dead corpse of Public Credit, and it sprung 
upon its feet. 

2. I was seeking you and you were seeking me. 

3. The men fired three shots at the elephant, but he escaped 
into the forest. 

4. You must return these books promptly, or you will be fined 
by the librarian. 

5. The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork. 

6. The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain. 

7. I have never seen the monument, but you have visited it 
often. 

8. I shall meet him in Atlarita, or he will meet me in New 
Orleans. 
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Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

To analyze a complex sentence, it is necessary : 

1. To tell the kind of sentence. 

2. To name the clauses and the connective. 

3. To analyze each clause. 

The following sentences will serve as models for the analysis 
of the complex sentence : 

1. When summer returns, the flowers will bloom again. 

(1) This is a complex declarative sentence. (2) The 
dependent clause is When summer returns; the independent 
clause is the flowers will bloom again; the subordinate con- 
junction joining the dependent clause to the independent 
clause is When. 

(3) Analysis of the clauses \ 

Dependent Clause : Summer is the complete and the 
grammatical subject, and returns is the complete and the 
grammatical predicate. 

Independent Clause : The flowers is the complete sub- 
ject, and will bloom again is the complete predicate. The 
grammatical subject is flowers, and the grammatical predi- 
cate is the verb phrase will bloom. Flowers is modified by 
the adjective the. Will bloom is modified by the adverb again. 

2. If we do well here, we shall do well there. 

(1) This is a complex declarative sentence. (2) The 
dependent clause is If we do well here; the independent clause 
is we shall do well there; the subordinate conjunction joining 
the dependent clause to the independent clause is //. 
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(3) Analysis of the clauses : 

Dependent Clause : We is the complete and the gram- 
matical subject, and do well here is the complete predicate. 
The grammatical predicate is do. Do is modified by the 
adverbs well and here. 

Independent Claijse : We is the complete and the gram- 
matical subject, and shall do well there is the complete predi- 
cate. The grammatical predicate is the verb phrase shall do. 
Shall do is modified by the adverbs well and there. 

EXERCISE 

Analyze the following complex sentences : 

1. He smiled when he saw me. 

2. Nathan failed at school because he did not study. 

3. Although he had been convicted, he did not confess his crime. 

4. Whenever he spoke to his sons, they obeyed promptly. 

5. He said that he had entirely forgotten it. 

6. If you see my friends in New York, write to me about them. 

7. While we were hunting for rabbits, we started up a fox. 

8. George Washington gained several victories where he least 
expected them. 

Parsing. 

1. To parse a noun, we name (1) its class, (2) its gender, 

(3) its number, and (4) its case, giving a reason for the case. 

2. To parse a pronoun, we name (1) its class, (2) its num- 
ber, and (3) its case, giving a reason for the case. 

3. To parse a verb or verb phrase used as a predicate, 
we name (1) its class, (2) its principal parts, (3) its number, 

(4) its tense, (5) its mood, and (6) its voice. 
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4. To parse an adjective, we name (1) its class, (2) its 
degree of comparison, and (3) the noun or pronoun that it 
modifies. 

5. To parse an adverb, we name (1) its class, (2) its degree 
of comparison, and (3) the adjective, verb, or adverb that it 
modifies. 

6. To parse a preposition, we name the words between 
which it shows a relation. 

7. To parse a conjunction, we name (1) its class, and (2) the 
words, phrases, or clauses that it joins. 

8. Interjections are merely named. They do not modify. 
The words in three of the sentences already analyzed will 

serve as models for parsing : 

1. Every brave man heartily detests a coward. 

Every is a demonstrative adjective, incapable of comparison, 
modifies man. 

Brave is a descriptive adjective, in the positive degree, 
modifies man. 

Man is a common noun, masculine gender, singular num- 
ber, nominative case, subject of detests. 

Heartily is an adverb of degree, in the positive degree, 
modifies detests. 

Detests is ,a weak transitive verb ; its principal parts are 
detest, detested, detested; it is in the singular number (to agree 
with its subject man), present tense, indicative mood, active 
voice. 

v A is a demonstrative adjective, incapable of comparison, 
modifies coward. 

Coward is a common noun, masculine or feminine gsadfer, 
singular number, objective case, direct object q£ detests., 
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2. He smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth. 

He is a personal pronoun, singular number, nominative 
case, subject of smote. 

Smote is a strong transitive verb; its priacipal parts are 
smite, smote, smitten; it is in the singular number (to agree 
with its subject He), past tense, indicative mood, active voice. 

The is a demonstrative adjective, incapable of comparison, 
modifies rock. 

Rock is a common noun, neuter gender, singular number, 
objective case, direct object of smote. 

Of is a preposition showing the relation between rock and 
resources. 

The is a demonstrative adjective, incapable of comparison, 
modifies resources. 

National is a descriptive adjective, in the positive degree, 
modifies resources. 

Resources is a common noun, neuter gender, plural number, 
objective case, object of of. 

And is a coordinate conjunction joining the two clauses. 

Abundant is a quantitative adjective, in the positive degree, 
modifies streams. 

Streams is a common noun, neuter gender, plural number, 
nominative case, subject of gushed. 

Of is a preposition showing the relation between streams 
and revenue. 

Revenue is a common noun, neuter gender, singular num- 
ber, objective case, object of of. 

Gushed is a weak intransitive verb ; its principal parts are 
gush, gushed, gushed; it is in the plural number (to agree with 
its subject streams), past tense, indicative mood, active voice. 
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Forth is an adverb of manner, incapable of comparison, 
modifies gushed. 

3. When summer returns, the flowers will bloom again. 

When is a subordinate conjunction joining the two clauses. 

Summer is a common noun, neuter gender, singular num- 
ber, nominative case, subject of returns. 

Returns is a weak intransitive verb; its principal parts 
are return, returned, returned; it is in the singular number 
(to agree with its subject summer), present tense, indicative 
mood, active voice. 

The is a demonstrative adjective, incapable of comparison, 
modifies flowers. 

Flowers is a common noun, neuter gender, plural number, 
nominative case, subject of will bloom. 

Will bloom is a phrasal form of the verb to bloom; to bloom 
is a weak intransitive verb; its principal parts are bloom, 
bloomed, bloomed; it is in the plural number (to agree with 
its subject flowers), future tense, indicative mood, active 
voice. 

Again is an adverb of time, incapable of comparison,' 
modifies will bloom. 

Note to Teacher. — Material for parsing may be found everywhere; 
but the teacher should remember that composition is better than parsing, and 
that parsing is not an end in itself but only a means to an end. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

LETTERS 

Life and Letters. 

Did you ever notice how frequently the words " life and 
letters " go together? We have The Life and Letters of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, The Life and Letters of George Washington, 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson, The Life and Letters 
of Longfellow, The Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, The 
Life and Letters of — well, nearly everybody whose life we 
really know. If a man leaves no letters when he dies, it 
will be almost impossible for his biographer to make him 
really live again. Why? Because letters reveal a writer 
as he really is. We learn from newspapers and books what 
a man's reputation is; we learn from letters what a man's 
character is. 

Three Letters Compared. 

Compare these three letters: 

I 

Abraham Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby (1864) 

Dear Madam, 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a state- 
ment of the Adjutant General of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. 
I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelm- 
ing. JSut I cannot refrain from tendering to you the consolation 
that may be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. 
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I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so 
costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Lincoln was not asked to write this letter. He could not 
.help writing it. Is it not a sort of unconscious photograph 
of the writer's heart? 

II 

The Kaiser to Fraii Meyer (1918) 

His Majesty the Kaiser hears that you have sacrificed nine 
sons in defense of the Fatherland in the present war. His Majesty • 
is immensely gratified at the fact, and in recognition is pleased to 
send you his photograph, with frame and autograph signature. 

These two letters do more than reveal the characters of the 
writers. They reveal the differences between American de- 
mocracy and Prussian autocracy. 

Ill 

Stonewall Jackson to Dr. White (1861) 

My dear Pastor, 

In my tent last night, after a fatiguing day's service, I remem- 
bered that I had failed to send you my contribution to our colored 
Sunday school. Inclosed you will find my check for that object. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas J. Jackson. 

The " fatiguing day's service " was the first battle of 
Manassas, the battle that gave Jackson the title of Stonewall 
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and placed his. name among the immortals. I do not believe 
that you could compress into three lines more of the real 
Jackson than this modest letter contains. 

Letters in Lighter Vein. 

Here is a part of a letter from the great scientist Thomas . 
Huxley, in which he tells his mother about " Nettie," whom 
he was soon to marry : 

I 

Sydney, Feb. i, 1849. 
First and foremost, my dear mother, I must thank you for your 
very kind letter of September, 1848. I read the greater part of it 
to Nettie, who was as much pleased as I with your kindly wishes 
towards both of us. Now I suppose I must do my best to answer 
your questions. First, as to age, Nettie is about three months 
younger than myself — that is the difference in our years, but she 
is in fact as much younger than her years as I am older than mine. 
Next, as to complexion, she is exceedingly fair, with the Saxon 
yellow hair and blue eyes. Then as to face, I really don't, know 
whether she is pretty or not. I have never been able to decide 
the matter in my own mind. Sometimes I think she is, and some- 
times I wonder how the idea ever came into my head. Whether 
or not, her personal appearance has nothing whatever to do with 
the hold she has upon my mind, for I have seen hundreds of prettier 
women. But I never met with so sweet a temper, so self-sacri- 
ficing and affectionate a disposition, or so pure and womanly a mind, 
and from the perfectly intimate footing on which I stand with her 
family I have plenty of opportunities of judging. As I tell her, 
the only great folly I am aware of her being guilty of was the leav- 
ing her happiness in the hands of a man like myself, struggling 
upward^ and certain of nothing. 
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In the following letter the great English humorist, Tom 
Hood, asks " May " if she ever tried, " like a little crab, 
to run two ways at once." What is meant by " the glass "? 

II 

Devonshire Lodge, 

New Finchley Road, 

July 1, 1844. 
My dear May, % 

How do you do, and how do you like the sea? Not much per- 
haps, it's "so big." But shouldn't you like a nice little ocean that 
you could put in a pan? Yet the sea, although it looks rather 
ugly at first, is very useful, and, if I were near it this dry summer, I 
would carry it all home, to water the garden with at Stratford, 
and it would be sure to drown all the blights, If ay-flies and all ! 

I remember that, when I saw the sea, it used sometimes to be 
very fussy and fidgety, and did not always wash itself quite clean ; 
but it was very fond of fun. Have the waves ever run after you 
yet, and turned your two little shoes into pumps full of water? 

There are no flowers, I suppose, on the beach, or I would ask 
you to bring me a bouquet as you used at Stratford. But there 
are little crabs ! If you would catch one for me, and teach it to 
dance the Polka, it would make me quite happy; for I have not 
had any toys or play-things for a long time. Did you ever try, 
like a little crab, to run two ways at once? See if you can do it, 
for it is good fun; never mind tumbling over yourself a little at 
first. It would be a good plan to hire a little crab, for an hour a 
day, to teach baby to crawl, if he can't walk, and if I was 
his mamma, I would too ! Bless him ! But I must not write on 
him any more — he is so soft, and I have nothing but steel pens. 

And now good-by. Fanny lias made my tea and I must drink 
it before it gets too hot, as we all were last Sunday week. They 
say the glass was 88 in the shade, which is a great age I The last 
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fair breeze I blew dozens of kisses for you, but the wind changed, 
and I am afraid took all to Miss H — , or somebody that it shouldn't. 
Give my love to everybody, and my compliments to all the rest, 
and remember, I am, my dear May, 

Your loving friend, 

Thomas Hood. 

P.S. — Don't forget to teach my little crab to dance the Polka, 
and pray write to me as soon as you can't, if it's only a line. 

The next letter is from Sydney Smith, another humorist. 
Remember that " integrity or laceration of frocks " means 
" not tearing or tearing your dress." 



Ill 

London, July 22, 1835. % 
Lucy, Lucy, my dear child, don't tear your frocks; tearing 
frocks is not in itself a proof of genius ; but write as your mother 
writes; act as your mother acts; be frank, loyal, affectionate, 
simple, honest, and then integrity or laceration of frocks is of 
little import. And, Lucy, dear child, mind your arithmetic. 
You know, in the first sum of yours I ever saw, there was a mistake. 
You had carried two (as a cab is licensed to do) and you ought, 
dear Lucy, to have carried one. Is this a trifle? What would 
life be without arithmetic but a scene of horrors I 

You are going to Boulogne, the city of debts, peopled by men 
who never understood arithmetic ; by the time you return I shall 
probably have received my first paralytic stroke and shall have 
lost all recollection of you ; therefore I now give you my parting 
advice.. Don't marry any one who has not a tolerable understand- 
ing and a thousand a year, and God bless you, dear child. 

Sydney Smith. 
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Formal Notes 

The preceding letters have been personal or social, except 
the ex-Kaiser's. Kings and queens do not use / in their 
letters. J also drops out. in formal notes. The third person 
takes the place of the first person 

T 

Mr. and Mrs. John Doe request the pleasure of Mr. Robert 
Vaughn's company at dinner Tuesday, July fourth, at seven o'clock. 

304 North Avenue 
June twenty-eighth 

II 

Mr. Vaughn is delighted to accept the kind invitation to dine 
with Mr.»and Mrs. John Doe on Tuesday, July fourth, at seven 
o'clock. 

128 East Street 
June thirtieth 

in 

Mr. Vaughn regrets that absence from the city will prevent his 
accepting the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. John Doe to dine 
with them on Tuesday, July fourth, at seven o'clock; 

128 East Street 
June thirtieth 

IV 

The Junior Class of the Irving High School requests the pleasure 
of your company at a party to be given in honor of the Senior Class 
at the home of Doctor and Mrs. Richardson, 205 Franklin Street, 
on Friday, April thirtieth, at eight o'clock. 
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Business Letters 

The friendly or social letter has room for leisure, for per- 
sonality, for charm. But the business letter drives straight 
to the point. There's always a place in it, however, for cour- 
tesy and good taste. This letter is a model. Notice that 
in business letters a colon is usually placed after " Dear Sir " 
and " Gentlemen " instead of a comma. 

19 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Sept. 20, 1919. 
Mr. John Doe, 

1324 Maple Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Dear Sir : • 

May we call your attention to the inclosed statement of your 
account ? This is somewhat past due, as you will see by the date. 
By the way, whenever you think of some improvement we could 
make that would render our store service more satisfactory to you, 
will you be kind enough to tell us about it? We surely appre- 
ciate your trade and want to do all we can to please you. 
Thanking you for a response at your early convenience, we are, 

Yours very truly, 

Jenkins and Company. . 

As an aid in driving straight to the point, make your mean- 
ing definite and effective by examples. Let illustrations take 
the place of adjectives. The editors of The Engineering News 
once wrote to ask their advertisers whether they had found 
the paper satisfactory. Which of these three answers do 
you think pleased the editors most? 
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I 
Gentlemen: 

I have found The Engineering News to be the only paper we have 
advertised in that has proved of any value, and the results obtained 
by us from using this paper as an advertising medium have been 
all we could have asked. We have cause to be thankful to your 
paper. 

It gives me pleasure to wish you success. 

Yours very truly, 
John Smith. 

II 

Gentlemen : 

The results obtained from our last year's advertising in The 
Engineering News were very satisfactory and, in comparison with 
other mediums used, our expectations, based on your claims to us, 
were realized. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Thompson. 

ni 

Gehtlemen: 

As a result of the one-inch "For Sale" card in The Engineering 
News two weeks ago, I sold a 1,000 HP. Stationary Steam Engine 
to one of your readers. It is very evident that the $1.20 thus spent 
was a good investment. 

Yours very truly, 
William Hale. 

In ordering things you will, of course, tabulate the items 
so that they can be quickly added up and checked off : 
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672 South Street, 


Beaumont, 


Texas, 


June 


14, 1919. 


John Wanamaker, 




Broadway, 




New York City. 




Dear Sir : 




Kindly send to my address by parcel post the following articles 


from your Spring and Summer Catalogue of 19 19 : 




P. 89 No. 571 3 prs. black stockings No. 9 at $ 


•75 $2.25 


P. 89 No. 579 4 prs. white socks No. 11 at 


.30 1.20 


P. 70 No. 591 3 cotton vests Sz. 10 at 


.25 -75 


P. 40 No. 186 2 prs. overalls Sz. 10 at 


.85 1.70 


P. 40 No. 194 2 white duck hats Sz. 7 at 


•75 i-5o 


P. 93 No. 617 1 pr. tan barefoot sandals Sz. 8 at 


1.60 1.60 


P. 100 No. 750 6 handkerchiefs at 


."5 _4S 




S9.75 



I am inclosing a post office money order for $9.75, the amount 
of the bill. 

By giving this your prompt attention you will oblige 

Very truly yours, 

Mary V. Haywood. 

(Mrs. James R. Haywood). 

The Parts of a Letter 

There are four parts in every complete letter. These are 
the heading, the introduction, the body of the letter, and the 
conclusion. In our last business letter the heading is : 

672 South Street, 
Beaumont, Texas, 
June 14, 1919. 
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The introduction is : 

John Wanamaker, 
Broadway, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir : 

The body of the letter is the letter itself. 
The conclusion is : 

Very truly yours, 
Mary V. Haywood. 

(Mrs. James R. Haywood). 

The Envelope. 

The envelope inclosing the last letter would be addressed 
thus : 



STAMP 



Joli/yu W*a / yui / yiui£&i>, 






Commas may be omitted at the end of each line in the 
address. 
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QUESTIONS 

i. What is the relation between letters and life ? 

2. What special characteristic does each writer show in 
the first three letters? 

3. Which of the three letters in lighter vein do you 
prefer? Why? 

4. What three qualities does Huxley most admire in 
" Nettie "? 

5. What are the chief differences between social or personal 
letters and business letters ? Illustrate by the letters quoted. 

6. What are the four parts of a letter ? 

EXERCISE 

i. Write a pleasant dunning letter. 

2. Write a letter to the editor of your favorite magazine 
or newspaper telling him what pleases you most in his publi- 
cation. 

3. Write an order to the publishers for ten copies of this 
book. 

4. Describe in a letter to a friend some place that you have 
visited or experience that you have had or story that you 
have read.' 

5. Your class in school invites another class to a party in 
honor of one of your teachers. Write the formal note. 

6. Mr. and Mrs. John McAlister invite Mr. Hugh Swinton 
to dinner. Write the formal note. Write also Mr. Swinton's 
acceptance. 

7. Order butter, eggs, and milk from a grocer. Itemize 
the order and include money order or check. 



PART III 
LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 



CHAPTER L 
BIOGRAPHY 

The Services of Biography. 

There is no book more useful or more helpful than a good 
biography, for a biography is the written record of a person's 
life. If no record is written the manor woman may still be 
remembered and loved by friends and relatives; but, as 
time passes, memory will grow fainter and very soon there 
will be no one living who knew the person except by hearsay. 
His good deeds will live but when men ask, "When was he 
born? What did he look like? What were his ideals? 
What experiences did he have that may help me?" there 
will be no answer unless the answer is found in biography. 

Think how much of our history would be lost if no one 
had ever written the life of Washington or Franklin or Jefferson 
or Lincoln or Lee or Roosevelt. But history would not be the 
only loser : you and I would find that something had gone out 
of our individual lives if we were deprived of the helpful 
comradeship that we find in biography. Whatever else you 
read or fail to read, do not omit biography. It will not only 
instruct you in the great events of the past, but it will help 
you in every crisis of your life. Biography is not only a 
masterful teacher, but it may be made a constant and intimate 
friend. 

Autobiography of Lincoln. 

We have spoken of the relation between letters and biog- 
raphy (Chapter XLIX). When a man writes his own life, 

227 
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as he consciously or unconsciously does in letters, we call the 
work an autobiography. The most famous autobiography 
ever written is that of Benjamin Franklin. But in the follow- 
ing letter, written in 1859, Lincoln has left us, if not an auto- 
biography, at least an interesting autobiographical sketch : 

I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
My parents were both born in Virginia, of undistinguished families 
— second families, perhaps I should say. My mother, who died 
in my tenth year, was of a family of the name of Hanks, some of 
whom now reside in Adams, and others in Macon County, Illinois. 
My paternal grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, emigrated from Rock- 
ingham County, Virginia, to Kentucky about 1781 or 1782, where 
a year or two later he was killed by the Indians, not in battle, 
but by stealth, when he was laboring to open a farm in the forest. 
His ancestors, who were Quakers* went to Virginia from Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. An effort to identify them with the New 
England family of the same name ended in nothing more definite 
than a similarity of Christian names in both families, such as 
Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, Solomon, Abraham, and the like. 

My father, at the death of his father, was but six years of age, 
and he grew up literally without education. He removed from 
Kentucky to what is now Spencer County, Indiana, in my eighth 
year. We reached our new home about the time the State came 
into the Union. It was a wild region, with many bears and other 
wild animals still in the woods. There I grew up. There were 
some schools, so called, but no qualification was ever required of 
a teacher beyond "reading writing and cipherin ,,? to the rule of 
three. If a straggler supposed to understand Latin happened to 
sojourn, in the neighborhood, he was looked upon as a wizard. 
There was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for education. Of 
course, when I came of age I did not know much. Still, somehow, 
I could read, write, and cipher to the rule of three, but that was 
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all. I have not been to school since. The little advance I now 
have upon this store of education I have picked up from time to time 
under the pressure of necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, which I continued till I was twenty- 
two. At twenty-one I came to Illinois, Macon County. Then 
I got to New Salem, at that time in Sangamon County, now in 
Menard County, where I remained a year as a sort of clerk in a 
store. 

Then came the Black Hawk War; and I was elected a captain 
of volunteers, a success which gave me more pleasure than any 
I have had since. I went through the campaign, ran for the legis- 
lature the same year (1832), and was beaten — the only time I ever 
have been beaten by the people. The next and three succeeding 
biennial elections T was elected to the legislature. I was not a 
candidate afterward. During this legislative period I had studied 
law, and removed to Springfield to practise it. In 1846 I was once 
elected to the lower House of Congress. I was not a candidate 
for reelection. From 1849 to 1854, both inclusive, I practised 
law more assiduously than ever before. I was always a Whig in 
politics ; and was generally on the Whig electoral tickets, making 
active canvasses. I was losing interest in politics when the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise aroused me again. What I have done 
since then is pretty well known. 

If any personal description of me is thought desirable, it may 
be said I am, in height, six feet four inches, nearly ; lean in flesh, 
weighing on an average one hundred and eighty pounds; dark 
complexion, with coarse black hair and gray eyes. No other marks 
or brands recollected. 

Notice how frank Lincoln is in his sketch. There is no 
attempt to appear other than he really was and no attempt to 
make his parents appear other than they really were. Then, 
too, the sketch is clear and orderly. Events are narrated in 
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the order of their occurrence and the facts are left to speak 
for themselves. Note the touch of characteristic humor, in the 
last sentence. Can you write a sketch of your own life as 
clear and as well planned as this ? 

Autobiography of Hugh Pendexter. 

Here is a different sort of autobiographical sketch. It is 
clear and orderly and interesting but it is not like Lincoln's. 
Mr. Pendexter gives no dates, says nothing about his birth or 
parents or personal appearance, and yet, at the close, we feel 
that we know him. Why ? Because, being a story writer, he 
tells us only about that aspect of his life. The sketch might 
be called "How the Ambition to Write Stories Has Influenced 
My Life." It is a sketch written from the angle of the 
dominant interest : 

When I was a little boy I wanted to write stories. I remember 
that I started several of them, though I had to print my words. 
I usually got discouraged after the first laboriously printed page 
and killed off all my characters and (sometimes in tears) vowed I 
would never, never attempt another. But I always did ! 

Everything I could get hold of I read. That wasn't much, for 
in the country village in Maine, where I lived, there were few books. 
And there were no playgrounds or other organized games in those 
days, so we boys had to make our own fun. We "played" Robin- 
son Crusoe, or Indian — and I think we liked Indian best, for we 
stuck to it longer, making tepees, garments of skins (though 
burlap bags often answered for skins), and became skillful with 
bow and arrow. Often they called this play "scouting." 

Well, years and years passed, and I taught Latin and Greek and 
then spent twelve years as a New York newspaper man — but I 
could never get the " boy " out of my system, so I returned to Maine 
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and for seven or eight years now 1 have done nothing but write 
stories. Besides short stories I have written seven volumes of 
boys' books, the "Camp and Trail" series and "Along the Coast," 
series. While writing these I took a mid-wintersnowshoe tramp 
through the wilds of Maine accompanied by my twelve-year-old 
son. We slept in logging camps and roughed it generally and found 
the trip delightful, although the mercury often went well below 

zero. 

— From The American Boy f Detroit, January, 1919. 

A sketch of this sort can hardly be written by a young 
person, because few young persons have found their vocations 
as Mr. Pendexter has found his. But if you have already 
chosen your vocation, if you have a dominant interest, and 
if you discovered your vocation or interest at a very early 
age, you might imitate Mr. Pendexter's sketch at least 
through the first two paragraphs. 

Biography of Peter Cooper. 

Compare the two preceding sketches with the following brief 
biography of Peter Cooper : 

Peter Cooper, the famous manufacturer and philanthropist, 
said to a friend one day, "I have always tried to do the best I 
know how, and then people have wanted what 1 made. I deter- 
mined to make the best glue, and found out every method and 
ingredient looking to that end, and so it has always been in 
demand." This remark contains the secret of Cooper's success. 

He was born in New York City, February 12, 1791, and lived 
to the age of ninety-two. Shortly after Peter's birth, his father, 
a hatter by trade, removed to Peekskill, New York, where he 
built a store and a church. On£ of Peter Cooper's earliest recollec- 
tions was being set to pull the hair out of rabbit skins to help his 
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father. lie remained in the business until he could make every 
part of a hat. Even as a boy, he delighted in making and con- 
triving things. Of his own accord he undertook one day to make 
a pair of shoes. First he took apart an old pair to see the 
structure. Then after procuring some leather and tools, he made 
the shoes without further instructions. As a young man, Cooper 
was apprenticed to a wagon maker, receiving for his work his board 
and twenty-five dollars per year. His inventive genius was early 
shown, and he invented a mortising machine which was in use 
as late as 1879. 

His term of apprenticeship ended, he embarked in business for 
himself, and in one of the cheapest streets of New York was seen 
the sign, Peter Cooper, Coach and Wagon Maker. Since all 
business was affected by the War of 181 2, Cooper did not make a 
success of this venture, and before the war closed he had failed. 
He opened a cabinet shop and escaped failure again only by 
changing his business. He bought a grocery store, and finding 
that it was yielding profit, he looked about for something else in 
which to invest, in order to add to his earnings. 

As a coach builder and cabinet-maker he had noticed that the 
glue in use was very poor, and he thought he could make a better 
glue. He bought a glue factory, located at the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street in New York City. For thirty 
years he worked here, and for twenty of these years he had no 
bookkeeper, no clerk, no salesman, no agent. He was up at dawn 
and lighted the factory fires to be ready for the men who came to 
work at seven o'clock. At noon he drove to town and sold his 
product, and in the evening posted his books. 

The glue business prospered greatly and Cooper began to be 
wealthy. Desiring to invest some of his wealth, about 1830 he 
began to smelt iron at Canton, a little town near Baltimore ; he 
was the first to apply anthracite coal to puddling. In 1845 ^ e 
moved his smelting business to Trenton and erected a rolling- 
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mill there. Here was initiated the use of iron beams for fireproof 
buildings. The directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were 
looking for some one to design for them a steam engine that would 
run on the many curves of the road. They applied to Mr. Cooper, 
and in 1830 he designed and built the first locomotive ever made 
in America. He was his own engineer, and personally directed 
the building of the engine. At the trial of the engine, a horse- 
drawn vehicle tried to outstrip it, and the engine won. 

Many inventions occupied the agile mind of Mr. Cooper. He 
invented a machine to rock his baby and at the same time keep 
away the flies ; another to move boats by utilizing the rise and fall 
of the tide ; and one to shear the nap of cloth. He began the study 
of the science of aviation, but was severely injured by an explosion 
of gas. This experience took away all desire for further inves- 
tigations along this line. When the question of a cable across -the 
Atlantic was discussed, he helped to finance the company which 
laid the first successful one. 

His greatest work was the foundation of Cooper Institute in 
New York City in 1854. Its object was to provide free schools 
of art and science, free reading-rooms, and a library for those who 
work. To-day it has both day and night schools, and has aided 
thousands to gain an education in the arts and sciences. 

He was unfailing in industry, simple in habits, truthful and just 
in his dealings. He believed that the rich are but trustees of their 
wealth for the good of their fellow-men, and he used his great wealth 
with this idea in mind. He was beloved by all classes of citizens. 
The roughest cartman or the most .reckless cab-driver would draw 
up his horses and wait without a word of impatience if it was 
Peter Cooper's quaint old gig that blocked the way. Somebody 
said of him, "He is like sunshine on a dark day, lighting up thou- 
sands of faces. Those who meet him look as if they thought, 
'It cannot be so bad a world, since Peter Cooper lives in it. ,,, 

— Edgar W. Ames (Adapted). 
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This is not a better sketch than the two preceding but it is 
long' r and, being written after Cooper's death, will serve as 
a better model for biography in general. 

How to Write Biographical Sketches. 

Let us study the last sketch for a little while as a sort of 
pattern by which we may write brief biographical sketches : 

(i) The writer had a plan, and no biography or auto- 
biography can be well written that is not planned in advance. 
The paragraph topics are: first, "The Secret of Cooper's 
Success"; second, "From Birth through Apprenticeship" ; 
third, "In Business for Himself" ; fourth, "Maker of Glue" ;• 
fifth, "In the Iron Business"; sixth, "Other Interests'*; 
seventh, "Founder of Cooper Institute"; eighth, "General 
Characteristics." 

(2) The writer begins with something that interests us at 
once in Cooper. It might have been an anecdote, an incident, 
something said about Cooper by a friend or enemy ; it happens 
to be something that Cooper said about himself, something 
that goes to the very heart of. his life and character. Our 
attention is arrested at once and, though we may never have 
heard of Cooper before, we want to know something more 
about him. A good beginning in any kind of composition is 
half the battle. "Of a good beginning," said an old poet, 
" cometh a good end." 

(3) Now come in order the facts in Cooper's life, and these 
fill up • all the remaining paragraphs except the last. Of 
course hundreds of facts are omitted, but those given are 
important. Without them the sketch would be more frag- 
mentary than it is. The aim of this part of a biography 
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is to record only the essential'facts and to record them accu- 
rately, 'interestingly, and in the order of their occurrence. 

(4) The conclusion, or last paragraph, is the most im- 
portant of all. It interprets the facts : it sums up the whole ; 
it is the most biographical part of a biography; it is the 
part to which all the other parts have been leading. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What two chief uses has biography ? 

2. What characteristics of Lincoln appear in his auto- 
biographical sketch ? 

3. How does the second sketch differ from Lincoln's? 

4. How does the third sketch differ from the other two ? 

5. What four principles are suggested for the writing of 
biographical sketches? 

EXERCISES 

I 

Choose one of these two exercises : 

(1) Write a sketch of yourself, using the following para- 
graph topics : 

(a) Birth and early associations to the age of 12. 

(b) Parents and grandparents. 

(c) Since the age of 12. 

(2) Sketch the life of some relative or acquaintance who, 
like Mr. Pendexter, 

"Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. " 
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II 

The following men were born in the months preceding 
their names : 



January : 


Franklin, Lee 


February.: 


Washington, Longfellow 


March : 


Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston 


April : 


Jefferson, Irving 


May: 


Emerson, Grady 


June: 


Jefferson Davis, Irwin Russell 


July: 


Farragut, Hawthorne 


August : 


Key, Holmes 


September 


James Fenimore Cooper, 0. Henry 


October : 


Bancroft, Roosevelt 


November : 


Bryant, Mark Twain 


December : 


Whittier, Joel Chandler Harris 



Write a biographical sketch of one of the two men whose 
birth month is the same as your own. Use these paragraph 
topics : 

1. Something interesting about — . 

2. The facts. 

3. Summary of characteristics. 



CHAPTER LI 
KINDS OF COMPOSITION 

The Three Kinds Distinguished. 

The three chief kinds of composition are description, narra- 
tion, and exposition. They are three companions who are 
fond of one another's company and are rarely found separate 
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and alone. You probably illustrate all three of them every 
day .of your life. When you talk about something that you 
have seen and try to make others see it, you describe it; 
that is, you give a description of it. When you tell of some 
incident, or happening, you narrate it ; that is, you reproduce 
it by narration. When you try to make "plain to anyone the 
meaning of a word or the method of a game, you explain it ; 
that is, you give an explanation, or exposition, of it. The two 
words mean the same thing, but in books on composition 
exposition is used more often than explanation. You see at 
once that description, narration, and exposition are not only 
closely related but are necessary in almost every composition 
that we write. Description deals with objects, narration with 
incidents, and exposition with meanings and methods. 

How the Three Work Together. 

Read the following selection carefully and notice how de- 
scription, narration, and exposition have joined forces to pro- 
duce a single result. Remember that a "depth charge" is a 
bomb containing a high explosive. When thrown overboard, 
it goes off under water and will damage or destroy a submarine 
two hundred feet away. A " Matthew Walker knot" is a 
knot made by interlacing the strands at the end of a rope. 
The Finland is a United States army chartered transport; 
she was torpedoed October 28, 191 7. An American naval 
officer tells the story : 

We were convoying the Finland, and I was in the wardroom at 
about 9 :2o a.m., when 1 heard the day-time sub-sijpal : six hfasts 
on the whistle. I think I couldn't have been more ^haji twer^y 
seconds getting on deck. 
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"What's wrong?" I asked the first jackies I ran into. 

"Finland's torpedoed," they said. 

I looked at her. For quite a bit, you couldn't have told ihat 
anything had happened to her, but the convoy was running around, 
dropping depth charges. The flagship signalled us that our job 
would be looking after survivors — it wasn't a case where running 
away would help, and, besides, there was a chance — we could see 
it at once — of saving the transport. 

A good deal of stuff had been flung overboard, and, as I watched, 
more came over. Then they began to get the boats off her — 
there was a considerable sea running — and most of them swamped. 
It wasn't a pretty sight by a long shot. 

We started in through the wreckage and worked till noon, 
picking up twenty-six men, but it was the toughest kind of work, 
owing to the roughness of the water ; we were pitching so that it was 
next to impossible to get anybody aboard. 4 We had to go slow, 
and the result was that most of the rescued had been too long in 
the water. Some of them couldn't raise an arm to show us where 
they were; a lot were doubled up with cramps, and, whereas 
nearly all began by shouting for help, pretty soon — in about half an 
hour, I should say — there wasn't a sound to be heard from them. 

All of a sudden, we sighted a fellow about seventy yards away 
from us, practically done for and giving in. He had a life-preserver 
on, and that's all that was keeping him afloat ; there was a moment 
when it was doubtful whether there was any life left in him at all. 
Well, there followed the best piece of rescue- work that I've ever 
seen. 

That man was to windward of us, and' of course we were drifting 
faster than he was : every second increased the distance between 
us and lessened his slim chances, and there was no time to trv to 
bring the ship around. Ensign English, a reserve officer, stripped 
and grabbed a heaving-line — a heaving-line is seven-eighths of an 
inch thick — and jumped into the high sea of icy water. 
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We thought of course he'd not live to reach the chap. I never 
saw harder swimming. The fellow from the Finland was a good 
eighty yards away by now, but English fought through about 
seventy yards of it, fighting his way over the huge waves — and 
just there he found that the line wasn't long enough. 

What did he do? He swam back — back to the ship again — 
got a double-length rope and went after that fellow a second time ! 
Yes, sir. And he got him — God knows how, but he got him ! 
Chucked about in those waves, he made a noose with two Matthew 
Walker knots, so it, wouldn't slip, and put it around the Finland 
man and drew it fast, signalled to us to haul, and then beat his 
way back with one hand while he helped hold up the dying man's 
head with the other. 

We were pitching heavily. Now our propellers would be clear, 
and now our prow would be fourteen feet out of water. Once 
the pair of them were alongside, it took us nearly half an hour to 
get them aboard. By that time, English was about as nearly dead 
as the fellow he'd saved. But he had saved him — at what risk 
and with what labor you can see from what I've told you and — 
now, here's the joke:, when we got that rescued man ashore, it 
turned out that all English's danger and heroism had been under- 
taken for a spy ! 

— Reginald Wright Kauffman : Our Navy at Work (191 8). 

Is this selection descriptive or narrative or expository? 
It is plainly all three, but it is chiefly narrative. A story is 
told, and stories belong to narration. But there are .de- 
scriptive passages in it. I can see the men in the water ; I 
can see the poor fellow who seemed beyond rescue; and I 
can see Ensign English rescuing him. There must be descrip- 
tion, then, for it is description that enables us to see an object 
when we are not present. But there is exposition also, for the 
entire selection is an attempt to explain how our Navy 
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worked The book from which the selection is taken might 
well be called an example of description and narration in the 
service of exposition. 

Description. 

But to understand the art of description we must try to 
separate it from narration and exposition, and study it by 
itself, though we shall not often have to use it by itself. 

Description of a Flower. 

Here is a good description of the Virginia Creeper, a flower 
which grows almost everywhere. Narration and exposition 
are almost entirely excluded : 

The name Woodbine is very frequently misapplied to this high 
climbing or trailing vine with its numerous tendrils. It is com- 
monly confused with the Poison Ivy, but can be easily distin- 
guished by its five-parted leaf, while the leaf of the latter is three- 
parted. The short-stemmed leaflets are elliptical in shape with 
tapering points, and the outer half is coarsely toothed. The 
surface is usually smooth, and the color is dark green above and 
lighter underneath. The insignificant yellowish green flowers grow 
in irregular, broadly branching clusters. These are succeeded 
in the fall by small, round, dark blue berries. At this season, the 
foliage turns to a beautiful red or scarlet and is very attractive 
and greatly admired. The Virginia Creeper sprawls over every- 
thing within its reach, and is extensively cultivated about the 
porches and fences of suburban homes. The berry is not edible. 
This vine is common in woods and thickets from Quebec to Mani- 
toba, Florida, Texas and Mexico. 

— Frederic William Stack : Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know. 
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If you can get a piece of Virginia Creeper, bring it to school 
with you and see if you can find any defects in Mr. Stack's 
description; or, better still, try your hand at an accurate 
description of a flower, using Mr. Stack's paragraph as a 
guide. 

Description of Four Persons. 

The four persons in Hawthorne's story are sketched rather 
•than fully described in the first paragraph : 

• One afternoon of a cold winter's day, when the sun shone forth 
with chilly brightness, after a long storm, two children asked 
leave of their mother to run out and play in the new-fallen snow. 
The elder child was a girl, whom, because she was of a tender and 
modest disposition, and was thought to be very beautiful, her 
parents, and other people who were familiar with her, used to call 
Violet. But her brother was known by the style and title of Peony, 
on account of the ruddiness of his broad and round little phiz, 
which made everybody think of sunshine and great scarlet flowers. 
The father of these two children, a certain Mr. Lindsey, it is im- 
portant to say, was an excellent but exceedingly matter-of-fact 
sort of man, a dealer in hardware, and was sturdily accustomed to 
take what is called the common-sense view of all matters that came 
under his consideration. With a heart about as tender as other 
people's, he had a head as hard and impenetrable, and therefore, 
perhaps, as empty, as one of the iron pots which it was a part of his 
business to sell. The mother's character, on the other hand, had a 
strain of poetry in it, a trait of unworldly beauty — a delicate and 
dewy flower, as it were, that had survived out of her imaginative 
youth, and still kept itself alive amid the dusty realities of matri- 
mony and motherhood. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne : The Snow Image. 
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Can you shut the book and visualize these characters, that 
is, see them as if they were present before you? .Try it. 

Description of a Woman's Face. 

Here is a description that you will not soon forget. Some 
of you already know that a " mutch " is a Scotch word, meaning 
a cap, or coif, worn by elderly women : 

By this time I saw the woman's face ; she was sitting on a sack 
filled with straw, her husband's plaid round her, and his big coat 
with its large white metal buttons over her feet. I never saw a 
more unforgettable face — pale, serious, lonely, delicate, sweet 
without being at all what we call fine. She looked sixty, and had 
on a mutch, white as snow, with its black ribbon; her silvery, 
smooth hair setting off her dark-gray eyes— eyes such as one sees 
only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, full also of the 
overcoming of it ; her eyebrows black and delicate, and her mouth 
firm, patient, and contented, which few mouths ever are. 

— Dr. John Brown : Rob and His Friends. 

How to Describe. 

There is no need of giving further examples, for you will 
find them in every book that you read. The art of description 
is the art of seeing clearly. Do not attempt to describe any 
object till you have seen it, at least in imagination. Look at 
it, think about it, reproduce it in thought, until you can shut 
your eyes and still see it; then make it as vivid to your 
reader or hearer as it is to you. If it looks like some other and 
better known object, say so. Stevenson compares the Bay of 
Monterey to "a bent fishing-hook" ; Thoreau said that Cape 
Cod is like " a bended arm " ; Wordsworth said that the valleys 
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of his beloved Lake Country reminded him of "the spokes of 
a wheel" ; Victor Hugo described the battlefield of Waterloo 
by telling his readers to imagine a big capital A. These are 
all simple and well known objects, and each description gains 
in vividness by the use of them. But, above all, think through 
your description from beginning to end before you begin to 
write or talk. 

Narration. 

Narration is concerned not with objects but with incidents 
and events. It is found in short stories, novels, biographies, 
and histories. Letters are sometimes narrative, sometimes 
descriptive, and sometimes expository; but they are more 
frequently all three combined. The best way to study narra- 
tion is to read carefully some of the great American short 
stories. Our literature is full of them and they are told with 
an art and charm and interest that have made them famous 
in all lands. Washington Irving, Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Joel Chandler Harris, and O. Henry 
are some of our best known writers of short stories, and their 
works furnish the best models for narration. Every short 
story, you will find, has three parts : first, the background, 
or setting ; second, the plot ; and third the characters. 
The background, or setting, tells when and where the story 
takes place ; the plot gives the bare incidents or events that 
make up the story ; and the characters are the persons about 
whom the story is told. 

Now the only one of these three parts that calls for narration 
pure and simple is the plot. Plots are narrated, or told; 
background and characters are described* Let us study narra- 
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tion, then, by trying to reproduce some of the plots of stories 
that we have read. 

The Plot of The Great Stone Face. 

The plot of Hawthorne's story, reduced to its narrative 
essentials, would be like this : 

In the White Mountains of New* Hampshire there is a freak of 
nature known as the Great Stone Face. The Face has a noble 
countenance, and the people in the valley believed that some day 
a great man would come who would resemble the Great Stone Face. 
He would be a sort of saviour of the people. Ernest, a little boy 
living in the valley, was taught by his mother about the Great 
Stone Face; and, by looking at the Face and thinking of the 
great man that was to come, Ernest grew better and wiser as the 
years passed. Three famous men did come at long intervals, 
"Old Mr. Gathergold," "Old Blood-and-Thunder," and "Old 
Stony Phiz." The people threw up their hats and acclaimed 
each of them in turn as the long expected benefactor, but Ernest 
knew better. At last, when Ernest had become an old man, a 
poet came to' the valley and, after looking long at Ernest and the 
Great Stone Face, said: "Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face!" It was true. But as Ernest 
walked slowly homeward, he still hoped "that some wiser and 
better man than himself would by and by appear, who would bear 
a still closer resemblance to the Great Stone Face." 

Around this core Hawthorne has built one of the best short 
stories in our literature; but, as there is a great deal of 
description and exposition in The Great Stone Face, the bare 
plot does not do the complete story justice. 
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The Plot of The Gift of the Magi. 

0. Henry's story, The Gift of the Magi, has also much charm- 
ing description in it but only one paragraph of exposition. 
The plot is as follows : 

Jim and Delia, husband and wife, live in a cheap flat in New York. 
They are poor but brave and hopeful. It is Christmas Eve and 
Delia, who has only $1.87 left, is wondering how she can buy a 
worthy present for Jim. Jim's chief treasure, next to Delia, is a 
handsome gold watch ; but he has only an old leather strap for a 
chain. She will buy him a platinum fob chain, worthy of his 
watch. But the chain costs $21. She determines to sell her hair, 
her chief treasure next to Jim. With her hair gone she hurries 
home, clasping the chain in her hand. When Jim arrives, he stares 
fixedly at her but is speechless. "You don't know what a beau- 
tiful gift I've got for you y " she says. But Jim has brought a 
present for her. "If you'll unwrap that package," he says, throw- 
ing it on the table, "you may see why you had me going awhile at 
first." There lay a handsome set of combs, side and back, combs 
that she had longed for to match her beautiful hair. But Jim 
had not seen his present. As she hands it to him, she says, "Isn't 
it a dandy, Jim? Give me your watch. I want to see how it 
looks on it." "Dell," said he, "let's put our Christmas presents 
away and keep 'em awhile. They're too nice to use just at present. 
I sold the watch to get the money to buy your combs." 

Can you repeat the plot of The Gift of the Magi ? Choose 
your own words but do not disarrange the order of events. 
If you do, the plot will fall to pieces. Better still, read the 
story for yourself, or ask your teacher to read it aloud to the 
class. 
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The Three-Cornered Plot. 

Here is an example of " the three-cornered plot," sometimes 
called "the three-leaved clover plot." There are only three 
persons in this sort of plot ; two are usually men, the other 
a woman : 

Mr. A falls in love with Miss B, and she with him ; but, because 
he is poor, she will not marry him. She moves to a new country, 
and, after many years, meets again her lover. No reference is 
made to what happened years ago ; but he has grown rich in the 
meantime and, when he proposes again, she instantly accepts 
him. She now tells him that she has always regretted her treat- 
ment of him years ago. He is astonished. "I do not know to 
what you refer," says he. It turns out that he is not her first 
lover at all : he is her first lover's twin brother. The first lover 
himself appears, but she has lost the love of both. 

Many stories have been built on this model, and there is no 
reason why you should not build another. You will have to 
name and describe the three characters and also the two 
countries. Of course instead of two countries you may 
substitute two states or two cities that you know or know 
something about. But the main requirement of a story, 
of a narrative of any sort, is that you handle your incidents 
interestingly and naturally. 

How to Narrate. 

The examples given have already suggested the secret of 
the art of narration. Tell it straight, — there is no other rule. 
Whether you are telling a story, or writing a novel or biog- 
raphy or history, let the incidents and events be carefully 
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chosen and let them follow one another in the order of their 
occurrence. Do not omit something and then have to stop 
and say, "By the way, I neglected to say that the heroine," 
etc. That isn't fair to the heroine or to your hearers. Nar- 
ration is a wonderful art, and everybody can learn its prin- 
ciples. You may never write a famous story ; but, if you tell 
the little incidents of everyday life in a direct and entertain- 
ing way, you will have your reward. But, above all, think 
through your narration from beginning to end before you 
begin to write or talk. 

Exposition. 

Exposition, or explanation, is the channel through which we 
get information and through which we give 'out information.. 
This book as a whole is, from beginning to end, an attempt 
at exposition. Whenever anyone says, "I don't understand 
it. I wish you would explain it to me," there is a call sent 
out for exposition. Kipling says : 

I keep six holiest serving-men ; 

(They taught me all I knew) 
Their names are What and Where and When 

And How and Why and Who. 
I send them over land and sea, 

I send them east and west ; 
But after they have worked for me, 

/ give them all a rest. 

These six honest serving-men bring back all sorts of in- 
formation, but is not most of it in the form of exposition? 
Or, if it is in the form of description or narration, does it not 
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serve the purpose of exposition ? As long as there is a single * 
mystery remaining in the world there will be need of exposition. 
Like description and narration, it can best be learned by 
practical examples : 

What is a Bolshevik? 

This question might be answered by an elaborate definition 
of Bolshevik or Bolshevism, but the following exposition is far 
better : 

A Bolshevik is a boy toho believes there should be no teachers in 
school and that he should be allowed to study what he wants to 
when he wants to. He believes that the way to get his friend's 
jack-knife is just to take it when his friend isn't looking, and that 
maybe the best plan isn't to have a school at all but to burn down 
the building so he can watch a bonfire. He believes that football 
should be played without a captain or rules and that he ought to 
be allowed to use a tennis ball if he wants to. This is exactly the 
way the Russian Bolsheviki are acting with grown-up affairs. 
Now, do you or do you not want to have America run that way? 
— From The American Boy, Detroit, April, 1919. 

After this effective exposition I am sure that there will be but 
one answer to the question with which the selection closes. 

The Prize Is Always at the End of the Trail. 

What does this heading mean ? It can hardly be explained 
by a definition, but a story will make it plain. It is in fact 
the last sentence in a story called The Ten Trails, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. He calls it the " Moral" of his story. 
The story follows: 
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Once there were two Indians who went out together to hunt. 
Hapeda was very strong and swift and a wonderful bowman. 
Chatun was much weaker and carried a weaker bow ; but he was 
very patient. 

As they went through the hills they came on the fresh track of 
a small deer. Chatun said: "My brother, I shall follow that." 
But Hapeda said: "You may if you like, but a mighty hunter 
like me wants bigger game." So they parted. 

Hapeda went on for an hour or more and found the track of 
ten large elk going different ways. He took the trail of the largest 
and followed for a long way, but not coming up with it, he said : 
"That one is evidently traveling. I should have taken one of the 
others." So he went back to the place where he first found it, 
and took up the trail of another. After a hunt of over an hour in 
which he failed to get a shot, he said: "I have followed another 
traveler. I'll go back and take up the trail of one that is feeding." 
But again, after a short pursuit, he gave up that one to go back and 
try another that seemed more promising. 

Thus he spent a whole day trying each of the trails .for a short 
time, and at night came back to camp with nothing, to find that 
Chatun, though his inferior in all other ways, had proved wiser. 
He had stuck doggedly to the trail of the one little deer, and now 
had its carcass safely in camp. 

Mr. Seton has here followed the method of exposition found in 
the fable and the parable. It is one of the oldest and most 
effective kinds of exposition. 

How Is Cloth Made from Cotton? 

Neither a story nor a definition would help us here. The 
question calls for straightforward exposition with only a slight 
mixture of description. In his Geographical Reader, devoted 
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to North America, Mr. Frank G. Carpenter answers the 
question thus: 

Suppose we follow a bale as it passes through one room after 
another, until the fleecy white lint is turned into cloth. 

We first take up some raw cotton out of the bale and pull it 
apart. What queer stuff it is! It is composed of thousands of 
little white hairs, so fine that several of them twisted together would 
not equal the thickness of a hair of your head. These little cotton 
hairs are called fibers. . They are not so long as your finger. There 
are millions of them in a few pounds of cotton, and in our big bale 
more perhaps than there are people in the United States. Still, 
of these tiny hairs the strongest of thread and cloth are to be made. 
Our bale is first taken apart, and the cotton is then thrown upon 
huge cylinders or rollers called openers. These pull at the fibers, 
separating each as far as possible from the others. After this, the 
cotton thus loosened is passed through other rollers the sharp teeth 
of which pick out the fibers, leaving the dirt, so that when the 
cotton comes from them not a stick, a leaf, or a grain of sand is 
left in it. It now feels soft and is whiter than it was in the bale. 

The next process is carding. Here the cotton is run through 
rollers covered with wire teeth so fine that there are more than 
a score of them on a space as small as one's finger nail. These 
little teeth brush and comb the cotton much as we comb our hair. 
As the cotton passes through them, they pull the tangled fibers 
apart and make them lie almost altogether one way, so that when 
they come out at the other end of the roller, they form a soft 
rope of cotton yarn. It is of this rope that the thread is to 
be made. 

The rope is as big around as a broomstick. It seems enough for 
a dozen threads, but it is not enough to make one. It is as soft 
as down. It is doubled again and again as it goes through other 
machines which twist it finer and finer until at last it is not thicker 
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than a fishing line. It is still soft, however. Another strand of 
the same size twisted in the same way from another cotton rope 
is now joined with it, and the two are twisted and retwisted by 
machinery until they are as small as the finest cotton thread used 
for sewing. This is the thread out of which the cloth is to be 
woven. 

As the thread comes from the machines some of it is rolled upon 
long spools, called spindles, by what is known as the mule spinner. 
This takes the place of the old spinning wheel, save that it winds 
hundreds of spools at a time, one machine often doing as much, 
work, perhaps, as in colonial days a thousand women could do. 
Some threads are wound upon rollers or beams of the width of the 
cloth to be made. These threads are the warp ; they run length- 
wise in the cloth. The cross threads, or what is known as the woof 
or filling, are first wound upon small bobbins, and are then thrown 
from one side of the cloth to the other in the shuttle, which carries 
the thread back and forth through the warp threads at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty times or more a minute. This is called 
weaving. The machines with which the weaving is done are the 
looms. The machinery in the weaving rooms makes a great din, 
and the looms work so fast that thousands of yards of cloth are 
woven in one factory in a day. 

How to Explain. 

Do not try to explain anything that you do not understand. 
If you do, you will weaken every power of exposition that you 
possess, just as a man injures his health by violating the laws 
of health. Exposition has its laws, and its first law is honesty. 
Begin with simple things, things that you know thoroughly. 
Let your effort be to make your exposition so clear not only 
that everybody may understand it but that nobody can mis- 
understand it. If you can think of illustrations of each point 
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that you make, you can hardly fail to be clear ; but each illus- 
tration must be simpler and better known than the point 
that you are illustrating. The author of What Is a Bolshevik / 
might have said: "A Bolshevik is a Russian socialist who 
believes in the rule of the soviet." But instead of referring to 
the less known "soviet," he refers to the better known 
"boy." Remember, too, that an explanation that would be 
clear to your father or mother might not be clear to your 
younger brother or sister. Exposition, like description and 
narration, must be adapted to the hearer or reader. But, 
above all, think through your exposition from beginning to 
end before you begin to write or talk. 

QUESTIONS 

i. What are the three kinds of composition? How do 
they differ? 

2. By what comparisons have four famous writers made 
their descriptions plainer? 

3. What piece of advice is repeated in the discussion of 
each kind of composition? 

4. What are the three parts of a short story? In which 
part is narration best studied ? 

5. Which one of the three examples of exposition do you 
prefer? Why? 

EXERCISES 



Describe in one paragraph a flower or a tree or a face or a 
house so that it may be instantly recognized by those who 
know it. 
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II 

Tell in one paragraph the bare plot of a story that you 
have read or heard. 

Ill 

Explain orally the stanza quoted from Kipling under 
Exposition or this saying of Samuel McChord Crothers : 
"The writer who is unusually fluent should take warning from 
the instructions which accompany his fountain-pen: When 
this pen flows too freely it is a sign that it is nearly empty 
and should be filled/' 



CHAPTER LII 

KEEPING MINUTES OF CLUB MEETINGS 

In many schools the pupils organize various clubs, such as 
"Good Speech Clubs," "Corn Clubs," "Pig Clubs," and 
"Debating Societies." The name of each indicates the pur- 
pose for which the club was formed. These clubs have appro- 
priate constitutions and by-laws and regularly elected officers. 
The meetings are generally held in the regular English period. 

The president and the secretary of a club are the most 
important officers. It is the duty of the president to preside 
over meetings in a dignified and impartial way. The prin- 
cipal duty of a secretary is to make a permanent record of the 
proceedings of the meetings held by the club or society in 
which he holds his office. An organization is held responsible 
for every statement made in the records or minutes after 
they have been approved, and it is therefore important that 
the minutes should be written with the utmost care. 
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Meetings are of four kinds: (i) Preliminary, (2) Regular, 
(3) Adjourned, and (4) Special or Called. 

1. Preliminary Meeting. 

The following contains the minutes of a preliminary meeting 
called to organize a " Good Speech Club " : 

Austin, Texas, 
Jan. 4, 1919. 

At the call of the Principal the seventh grade pupils of the 
Dawson school met in the assembly hall, Jan. 3, 1919, at 4 p.m., 
for the purpose of organizing a "Good Speech Club." The meet- 
ing was called to order by the Principal, and on his motion Mr. 
Edward Allen was elected chairman, and Miss Kate Brown secre- 
tary. 

The Principal explained the object of the meeting, after which 
it was unanimously voted to organize a "Good Speech Club," to 
be known by that name. 

On motion, a committee consisting of Mr. Henry Martin, Miss 
Margaret Williams, and Mr. James Wilson, was appointed to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws to be reported to the club at 
its next meeting. 

On motion, another committee, with Mr. Jacob Williams chair- 
man, was appointed to make a list of the errors of speech most 
common in the school and to report plans for keeping these errors 
before the pupils. 

On motion, the chairman and secretary were requested to serve 
in their respective positions until the permanent organization of 
the club had been perfected. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 4 p.m., Friday, Jan. 10, 
1910. 

Attest: Edward Allen, JLtfTE Brown, 

Chairman. Secretary, 
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• This form contains twelve points which should be found in 
every record of a preliminary or first meeting. It shows : 
(1) Where and when the meeting was held; (2) 'at whose 
call it was held; (3) who composed the meeting; (4) for what 
purpose it was held ; (5) who called it to order ; (6) the names 
of the chairman and secretary ; (7) the final decision to form 
a club ; (8) the names of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws ; (9) the appointment of another committee ; (10) the 
authority of the chairman and secretary to serve until the 
permanent organization of the club ; (11) the date to which the 
meeting was adjourned; (12) the signature of the secretary 
as the recorder of the minutes and the signature of the chair- 
man attesting the correctness of the record. (Note the word 
"Attest" before the chairman's name.) 

2. Regular Meeting. 

The record of a, regular meeting should show (1) when and 
where the meeting was held and (2) who presided; (3) it 
should also show that the minutes were read and approved ; 
(4) it should state fully and clearly all motions offered that 
received a second and show how they were disposed of; (5) 
it should contain an exact copy of all resolutions receiving 
the attention of the meeting ; and (6) it should be signed by 
the secretary and attested by the president. 

The following is a record of the first regular meeting of the 
"Good Speech Club": 

Austin, Texas, 
Jan. n, 1919. 

A regular meeting of the "Good Speech Club" was held at the 
Assembly Hall at 4 p.m., Jan. 10, 1919, the chairman in the chair. 

The minutes of the preliminary meeting were read and approved. 
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Upon motion, the club proceeded to the election of regular - 
officers. Mr. William Gaskell was elected president and Miss 
Jane Moon secretary. 

The Committee on Constitution and By-laws presented the 
following report which, on motion, was received and adopted : 

(Report) 

Mr. Jacob Williams, chairman of - the committee appointed at 
the previous meeting to make a report upon common errors of 
speech and to suggest plans for keeping them before the pupils, 
submitted a list of mistakes and advised that posters be used 
to call attention to the common errors. The report was adopted 
and a committee was appointed to prepare the posters. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Attest: William Gaskell, Jane Moon, 

President. Secretary. 

Note that the date of the next meeting is not given. The 
date is given only when the meeting is adjourned to some 
other date than that of the next regular meeting. 

3. Adjourned Meeting. 

The next meeting of the "Good Speech Club" was an 
adjourned meeting. 

The record of the adjourned meeting did not differ in form 
from that of a regular meeting except in the opening sentence, 
which read: "An adjourned meeting/' etc., instead of "A 
regular meeting," etc. 

4- Special Meeting. 

A few days later a special meeting of the " Good Speech 
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Club" was called to hear a talk on "The Use of English, " 
by Professor H. C. Clark. 

The record of the special or called meeting stated that it 
was a special or called meeting and that it was duly or 
properly called. It also stated the purpose for which the meet- 
ing was held. These points are found in the following form : 

Austin, Texas, 
Jan. 15, 10^9. 

A called meeting of the "Good Speech Club" was held in the 
school auditorium at 4 p.m. Jan. 14, 1919, the President in the 
chair. 

The following notice of the meeting was read by the secretary; 

Austin, Texas, 
Jan. 13, 1919. 

There will be a special meeting of the "Good Speech Club" in the assembly 
hall at 4 p.m., Jan. 14, 1919, for the purpose of hearing a lecture on "The Use 
of English" by Professor H. C. Clark. 
By order of the President. 

Jane Moon, 

Secretary. 

The address was well received by the large audience, and the 
club feels assured that the speaker's advice will be helpful to the 
members. 

Attest: William Gaskell, Jane Moon, 

President. Secretary. 

Note that no mention is made of the reading of the minutes 
of the previous regular meeting. These must be read at the 
next regular meeting, together with the minutes of the special 
meeting. 
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5. Subject Matter of a Record. 

A record of the proceedings of a meeting should embrace 
only such matters as receive the attention of the meeting. 

(1) If a motion is not seconded, it receives no attention 
and should not be recorded. 

(2) If a member offers a resolution signed by himself alone 
and it fails to receive a second, it should not appear in the 
record. A resolution signed by two or more persons must 
receive attention and should be recorded. 

(3) If a disturbance occurs at the meeting and no formal 
notice of it is taken, the record should contain no reference 
to it. 

(4) If a member makes a speech thanking the organiza- 
tion for courtesies shown him, the fact should be mentioned, 
as it is assumed that his speech received the respectful atten- 
tion of the meeting though no response may have been 
made to it. For the same reason, mention should be made 
of all speeches or essays made by request of the organiza- 
tion, even though a vote of thanks may not have been ten- 
dered. The record of a literary or social club may contain 
an account of the literary or social features of the meeting, 
and even a brief outline of the informal discussions that 
occurred; but the record of a business organization should 
contain only the barest mention of formal features, and should 
make no reference to informal discussions. 

6. When a Quorum Is Not Present. 

If a meeting is called to order and it is found that a quorum 
is not present, the facts should be recorded in the following 
manner : 
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[Heading] 

The "Good Speech Club" met at , the President 

in the chair, but for want of a quorum the meeting was adjourned to 

> I9I9- 

Jane Moon, 
Secretary. 

If the meeting was not called to order, the following minute 
should be made : 

[Heading] 
As a quorum was not present at the hour for the regular meeting, 
the club was not called to order. 

Jane Moon, 
Secretary. 

EXERCISE 

i. Write the minutes of the first or preliminary meeting 
of a Boys' Corn Club. 

2. Write the minutes of a meeting of the club after it has 
been permanently organized. Include in this record a 
motion inviting the principal of the school to address the 
club at its next meeting. 

3. Write a call for a special meeting of the club. 

4. Write the first paragraph of the minutes of this meeting. 

5. Write the opening sentence of the minutes of an ad- 
journed meeting of the club. 

6. Make a record of a meeting that was adjourned for 
want of a quorum. 

7. Write an item for the minutes of a literary society 
that could not be properly used for the minutes of a business 
organization. 
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Notices 

i. A secretary must not only keep a record of all meetings, 
but he must make known to the proper persons such items 
of information contained in the minutes as the organization 
may wish them to know. For example, if a member is 
elected chairman of a committee, it is to the interest of the 
organization that he should be informed of his election, 
and it is the duty of the secretary to communicate this in- 
formation to him, together with the names of the other mem- 
bers of the committee. It is also the secretary's duty to 
inform the other members of the committee of their election, 
and to furnish them with the name of the chairman. ' Ex- 
amine carefully the following forms : 

[Heading] 
Mr. James Wales, 
Dear Sir: 

At the meeting of the Boys' Corn Club, held March 3, 1919, you 
were elected chairman of the Finance Committee. The other 
members of the committee are Mr. W. H. Henning and Mr. H. A. 
Matthews-. 

[Signature] 

[Heading] 
Mr. W. H. Henning, 
Dear Sir: 

At the meeting you were 

elected a member of the Finance Committee. The chairman of 
the committee is Mr. James Wales. 

[Signature] 
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2. When a question under discussion is referred to a stand- 
ing committee, the secretary should notify the chairman. 
The proper form of notification is : . . 

[Heading] 
Mr. William Smith, 

Chairman Committee on Entertainment. 
Dear Sir: 

At the meeting of the Timrod Literary Society, held Jan. 30, 
1 9 19, the question of an entertainment on the first of April was 
referred to the Committee on Entertainment, with instructions to 
report at the next regular meeting whether a satisfactory program 
could be arranged for that date. 

[Signature] 

3. When resolutions of thanks or sympathy are adopted, 
a copy should be sent to the persons interested, with a note 
stating when they were adopted. For example : 

[Heading] 
Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the Roseboro Debating Society held Feb. 21, 
1919, the accompanying resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

[Signature] 

EXERCISE 

i. Write to W. M. Quarles, the newly elected president 
of the Timrod Literary Society, notifying him of his election. 

2. Notify Miss Mary Williams of her election as a member 
of the Finance Committee, the chairman of which is Miss 
Helen Marks. 
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3. Notify William Ross of his election as chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee. The other members are Andrew 
Jackson and Hiram Smith. 

4. Write a note to Samuel Simpson, to accompany a 
copy of resolutions of thanks voted him by the Roseboro 
Debating Society. 

Credentials 

When a member of an organization has been elected a 
delegate to a convention, it is the duty of the secretary to 
furnish him with certificate of his election. The following 
form may be used : 

[Heading] 

To the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
High School Athletic Club : 

This certifies that William R. Morris has been duly elected a 
delegate from the Athletic Club of the Houston School, Austin, 
Texas, to the Fourth Annual District Meeting to be held in 
Dallas, April 15, 1920. 

[Signature] 

Additional Forms 

Many persons who are never called upon to act as secre- 
tary of an organization often have occasion to use forms which 
are secretarial in character. For this reason they should 
know the forms generally used by clubs or societies. The 
following are in common use and intelligent persons are ex- 
pected to be familiar with them: 
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1. Report of a Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

To the Graham School Debating Club: 

Your committee appointed at a meeting held Feb. 3, 1919, for the 
preliminary organization of the Graham School Debating Club, 
respectfully submit the following constitution and by-laws, and 
recommend their adoption as £he constitution and by-laws of the 
club : 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Graham School Debating 

Club. 

Article I. Section 1. The name of the club shall be the 
Graham School Debating Club. 

Section 2. Its purpose shall be 



(Insert here additional sections stating the requirements for 
membership, what officers the club shall have, how the constitution 
may be changed, etc. These should be followed by by-laws fixing 
the fees of membership, duties of officers, time of meetings, etc.) 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. F. FRENfH, ] 

S. A. Blackwell, [ Committee. 1 
R. E. Blakey, J 

2. Preamble and Resolutions. 

Whereas, Our honored president, Samuel R. Williams, has 

resigned , and whereas his administration 

has been of great , therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we place on record our sincere appreciation of 

Resolved, That we tender to Mr. Williams our congratulations 
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on his appointment, to and our best wishes 

for his success in the important position 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions.be presented to Mr. 
Williams. 



CHAPTER LIII 
REVIEW BY QUESTIONS 

i. What is the topic of the last paragraph in the Lincoln 
sketch on page 229? 

2. What is the meaning of the couplet from Wordsworth's 
Character of . the Happy Warrior on page 235? The poem 
begins : 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 
It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 

3. How can narration be used in the service of exposition? 
See pages 248-249. 

4. What is meant by " the three-cornered plot " ? 

5. What is " a depth charge"? a "mutch"? a "Bolshevik"? 
What is the difference in shape between the leaf of the Poison 
Ivy and that of the Virginia Creeper ? 

6. Who are Kipling's "six honest serving-men"? What 
is meant by saying, "The prize is always at the end of the 
trail"? 

7. What are the four kinds of club meetings discussed in 
Chapter LII? 
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CHAPTER LIV 
REVIEW BY EXERCISES 

1. Write a brief autobiographical paragraph on the topic 
"Personal Description." Model it on Lincoln's last para- 
graph on page 229. 

2. Sketch orally in three paragraphs the biography of the 
other man mentioned on page 236 whose birth month is the 
same as your own. 

3. Reproduce orally a fable or parable that teaches an im- 
portant lesson and therefore belongs to exposition. 

4. Reproduce in your own words the sense of the paragraph 
on page 250, beginning, "The next process is carding/ ' 

5. Write on the blackboard the names of the four kinds of 
club meetings mentioned on page 254. Make a short talk 
about each. 

6. Who can give the best explanation of these lines, written 
by the American actress, Charlotte Cushman? — 

God conceived the world, that was poetry ; 

He formed it, that was sculpture ; 

He colored it, that was painting ; 

He peopled it with living beings, that was 

The grand, divine, eternal drama. 

7. Retell the following incident. Who was right, Pershing 
or Higginbotham? — 

In The Story of General Pershing (Appleton), we read that young 
Pershing parsed himself into the United States Army. "Eighteen 
candidates took the examination," says the author, "and Pershing 
won, though by only a single point, and that was given only after 
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he and his competitor, Higginbotham, had broken the tie by each 
parsing a certain sentence." The sentence was, "I love to run." 
HigginbothanVs solution was : 
" I " — subject 
"love " — predicate 

"to run" — infinitive phrase modifying the meaning of the 
verb "love." 
Pershing's solution was : 
"I" — subject 
" love " — predicate 

"to run" — infinitive phrase used as direct object of the verb 
"love." 
The examining committee preferred Pershing's solution. Thus, 
by a single point, young Pershing won the competitive examination 
and secured the appointment. 
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Adjectives, and adverbs, 135 ; as nouns, I tive, 102 ; as subject, 101 ; as 



134; clauses used as, 136; com- 
parison of, 137, 138; definition 
of, 36; kinds of, 134; methods 
of comparison of, 137; phrases 
used as, 66, 135 ; the comparative 
degree, definition of, 139; the su- 
perlative degree, definition of, 139 

Adverbs, and adjectives, 193; as 
modifiers, 191 ; comparison of, 
192; definition of, 38; kinds of, 
191; misplaced, 194; of degree, 
192; of manner, 192; of place, 
192 ; of time, 191 

Adverbial phrases, 66 

Analysis, definition of, 204 ; of simple 
sentences, 204; of compound 
sentences, 206; of complex sen- 
tences, 209 

Antecedent, The, definition of, 76 

Apostrophe, with s, 105 

Apposition, 59 

Appositive, 102 ; definition of, 59 

Articles, repetition of, 136 

Autobiography, of Lincoln, 228; of 
Pendexter, 230 

Biographical sketches, how to write, 

234 
Biography, 227; services of, 227; of 

Peter Cooper, 231 
Bolshevik ? What is -a, 248 

Case, 99; nominative, 100; nomi- 
native absolute, 103; as apposi- 



subject complement, 102; of 
address, 102; uses of, 101-104: 
objective, 100, 106; as adverbial 
objective, 108; as appositive, 
109; as direct object, 106; as 
indirect object, 107; as object 
of preposition, 108; uses of, 
106-109 : possessive, 100, 105 

Clauses, adjective, 75, 136; adverbial, 
72; dependent, 72; definitions 
of, 69, 72; independent, 68, 69; 
noun, 74 

Colon, The, 30 

Composition, kinds of, 236-252 

Conjugation of verbs, defined, 155 
conjugation of love t 157 
conjugation of sing, 156 
conjugation of speak, 145, 149 
forms of to be, 150, 158, 169 

Conjunctions, coordinate, 200; defi- 
nition of, 39, 199; kinds of, 199: 
subordinate, 200 

Declension, 100; oi who, 123 

Description, 240 

Double negative, The, 193 

Envelope, The, 223 
Exclamation point, The, 33 
Exposition, 247; art of, 251 

Gender, definition of, 87 ; denoted by 
different word, 88; ways of de- 
noting, 87-89 
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Indirect questions, 126 
Indirect quotations, 14 
Infinitives, definition of, 181 ; forms 

of, 182 ; how ditfering from 

participles, 185 
Interjections, definition of, 39 ; nature 

of, 201 ; not to be over- used, 202 ; 

Oh and O, 201 
Interrogation point, The, 33 

Letters, 214; business, 220; com- 
pared, 214; formal, 219; in 
lighter vein, 216; of Thomas 
Hood, 217; of Thomas Huxley, 
216; of Stonewall Jackson, 215; 
of Abraham Lincoln, 214; of 
Sydney Smith, 218; of Kaiser 
William, 215 ; parts of, 222 

Minutes, keeping of, 253-264; matter 
of record, 258; notices of meet- 
ings, 260; of adjourned meeting, 
256; of preliminary meeting, 
254; of regular meeting, 255; 
of special meeting, 256; report 
of committee on constitution, 263 ; 
when a quorum is lacking, 258 

Mood, definition of, 168; the im- 
perative, 168; the indicative, 
168, 169; the subjunctive, 169 

Narration, 243; three-cornered plot, 
246 

Nouns, abstract, definition of, 83, 84; 
as adjectives, 134; common, 
definition of, 83, 84; collective, 
definition of, 83, 84; definition 
of, 36 ; kinds of, 83 ; of same form 
in singular and plural, 96 ; person 
of, 117; proper, definition of, 
83; used only in plural, 96; with 
two plurals, 97 

Number, definition of, 90; kinds of, 
90; plural, 90; plurals in es, 



92; plurals in s, 91; singular, 
90; tests of, 91 

Object, definition of, 51 

Paragraphs, definition of, 10; finding 
paragraph topics, 2 1 ; indication 
of, 12; in poetry, 19; joining 
of, 15; planning composition by 
paragraph topics, 25 

Parsing, definition of, 204, 210 

Participles, definition of, 183; forms 
of, 183 ; how they help in writing 
and speaking, 184; not to be 
confounded with infinitives, 185 

Parts of speech, 35 

Period, The, 30 

Personification, 87 

Phrase, The, 65; as adjective, 135; 
definition of, 66 

Plurals, double, 95 

Plurals in s, 91; in es, 92; foreign, 
93; of compound nouns, 94; of 
letters, figures, and words, 97 ; of 
Miss and Mr., 97; Old English, 

93 
Poems and rimes : 
America for Me, 53 
America the Beautiful, 61 
The Cataract of Lodore, 186 
The National Ode, 41 
The Yankee Smile, 20 
To France, 21 
Predicate, The, 43; agreement of 
with subject, 151; complete, 44; 
compound, 46; definition of, 45; 
simple, 47 
Prefixes, use of, 88 

Prepositions, 197; definition of, 39; 
object of in objective case, 109; 
position of, 198; than and but as, 

199 
Pronouns, adjective, definition of, 
114; differences in use of, 128; 
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relation of to adjectives, 127 ; def- 
inition of, 36 : forms of the pos- 
sessive, 115: indefinite, definition 
of, 114; forms of, 126; number 
of, 127: interrogative, declension 
of, 126; definition of, 114; differ- 
ences in use of, 125 ; uses of, 125 : 
of the first person, 115; of the 
second person, 115; of the third 
person, 115: personal, definition 
of, 114; in the nominative and 
objective cases, 118: relative, as 
objects, 1 24 ; as subjects, 1 23 ; 
declension of, 123; definition of, 
76, 114; differences in use of, 122 
Punctuation, 20-34 ; "de for, 34 

Quotation marks, not used in indirect 
quotations, 14; quotation marks, 
use of, ^ 

Semicolon, The, 30 

Sentences, complex, 72 ; definition 
of, 72 : compound, 68 ; definition 
of, 69 : declarative, 28 : definition 
of, 10: exclamatory, 28: impera- 
tive, 28: interrogative, 28; kinds 
of, 28: simple, 68; definition of, 
60 
Stories and articles : 

America (I), 40; America (II), 53; 
America (III), 61 

Boy Scouts, 143 

Character of William of Orange, 142 

Five School Days in Bombarded 
Rheims, 16 

From The American Boy, 248 

How Cloth is Made from Cotton, 249 

From Ruskin's Lectures on Architec- 
ture, 197 

The Letter S, 67 

Makers of the Flag, 188 

Margins, 23 

Our Flag (I), 130; Our Flag (II), 187 



Our Navy at Work, 237 
Plot of The Gift of the Magi, 245 
Plot of The Great Stone Face, 244 
The N.C-4, 11 1 
From Rob and His Friends, 242 
From The Snow Image, 241 
The Ten Trails, 249 
Subject, The, 43; collective noun as, 
147; complete, 44; compound, 47, 
147 ; definition of, 45 ; relative 
pronoun as, 148 ; simple, 47 
Subject complement, 56, 102, 103 
Suffixes, plural, 90 ; use of, 88 

Tense, 154; as formed with help of 
to be, 158; as illustrated by 
love, 157; as illustrated by sing, 
156; definition of, 155 

Verb Phrases, 65, 173 

Verbs, agreement of with subject, 146 ; 
auxiliary, 173; contractions of, 
151; definition of, 37 ; definition 
of conjugation of, 155; forms of 
choose, 172; forms of to be, 150 ; had 
rather, 177; intransitive, 51 ; may 
and can, 174; might and could, 
175; number and person of, 145, 
149; past participles of, 155, 165; 
principal parts of, 158; principal 
parts of auxiliary, 174; shall and 
zvill, 175; should and would, 177; 
strong, 159, 162; transitive, 51; 
weak, 159, 160; won't and don't, 

151 
Voice, 49; active, 49; active and 

passive voices compared, 172;. 

definition of, 51 ; passive, 49 

Words, use of : 
Awful, 141 
Each, 128, 140 
Either, neither, 128 
Every, 140 
Had rather, 177 
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/ shall and / will, 175 
//, 116 

May and aw, 1 74 
Might and comW, 175 
More, most, 133 
iWwe, 127 
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Oh and O, 201 
Should and woidd, 177 
27/a» and &mJ, 199 

With, 152 

prow'/ and (fan'/, 151 
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